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PREFACE 


The present study is the second in a series devoted to problems 
in world economy, which has been prepared under the direction of 
the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. As was explained in the opening 
number (No. 268, February, 1931), it is proposed to analyze the 
nature of international trade competition in certain areas where 
that competition has been most intense, or where it has aroused 
national apprehension. If competition is but a disguised form of 
conflict or by its very nature implies or leads toward conflict, then 
our business world is preparing ultimate disaster in proportion as 
it spreads abroad the elements of prosperity. If the interests of 
the great exporting nations are inherently opposed to each other 
in the far-off corners of the world, their rivalry is bound to react 
upon policies at home. But are these interests inherently opposed? 
This is the question to which the present series is addressed. 

The answer lies in such detailed analyses of definite areas of 
international trade as is here presented. For example, in so vast 
and complicated a problem as the setting and drift of India’s com- 
merce and industry, one’s first tendency is to think in terms of 
generalities. The intricate detail is too elusive. Yet, as Professor 
Roorbach shows in the following pages, it is only by tracing each 
separate phase in its own setting that one begins to understand the 
problem as a whole. One sees how partial a view of the economic 
life of India it is which envisages it in terms of the impact of the 
outside world and of their economic rivalries. In this essential 
work of clarification, Professor Roorbach’s analysis throws light 
upon both the facts themselves and the method of their study. 


NicHoLas Murray Butler 


New York, February 4, 1931. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN THE TRADE 
OF INDIA 


By Georce B. Roorsacu 


Professor of Foreign Trade, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


Intropuctory NOTE 


As a country for the study of international trade competition, 
India offers several interesting conditions. In the first place, In- 
dia has long been under British political control and British trad- 
ers for many decades have dominated the Indian import trade. 
What have been and what are the effects of British political con- 
trol on outside competition for Indian markets? A tropical and 
subtropical country, India’s economic life has largely centered 
about the production of foods and raw materials, and its export 
trade has been almost entirely in products of plantation, forest 
and mine, and its supplies of modern manufactured goods have 
been almost wholly imported. Industrialization, however, has made 
much headway, especially in the textile industries, and a growing 
spirit of nationalism in India is demanding the further develop- 
ment of local manufacturing both to supply home needs and for 
export as well. The problem of competition for the Indian market 
by outside countries is complicated by the growing competition 
India itself offers from her own growing industries. 

The geographical situation of India in reference to the chief 
industrial nations that compete for India’s imports tends to elim- 
inate the influence of unequal distance as a factor in trade. West- 
ern European countries, Japan, and the United States are roughly 
on an equality as far as transportation distances are concerned. 
Japan has perhaps some advantage over Great Britain in this 
respect, and the United States is slightly handicapped. But no 
industrial country has any decided advantage in India as far as 
nearness is concerned, such, for example, as Japan possesses in 
reference to China, or the United States in respect to Canada. 


[9] 
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The fact that the Government of India has provided commer. 
cial statistics that are remarkably complete and reliable enables 
one to study India’s trade with a background of statistical fact that 
can hardly be duplicated in any other country. In no country are 
the statistics of trade and industry more complete. The many 
commissions, royal and otherwise, that have investigated Indian 
industries, finance, agriculture, and trade have added greatly to 
the volume of definite information available in regard to India. 

The following account of international trade competition in 
India has aimed to analyze the general conditions lying back of 
India’s import trade and to point out the factors that have in- 
fluenced its development and the share of the various countries 
in that development. Section I gives the facts of the import trade; 
Sections II and III analyze the pre-war conditions under which 
trade was carried on in India and the changes, both internal and 
external to India, that have affected the flow of imports during, 
and especially since, the war. Section IV gives in more detail 
the facts and influences in the marked changes that have occurred 
in the largest single import trade of India, and the one in which 
competition has been most conspicuous and most severe, namely, 
the cotton textile trade. It analyzes especially the reasons for the 
growth of Japan’s position in the Indian market. 

Much of the background of material used in this study was ob- 
tained by the writer in India when he was making a study of the 
International Trade of Far Eastern Countries during 1927 under 
the auspices of the Bureau of International Research of Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College. 


I. Tue Import TRADE or INDIA 


India for many years has been one of the largest importing 
countries. In the years preceding the war, no country outside of 
certain of the industrial countries of Europe equalled India in 
the value of imports except the United States, and, to a small ex- 
tent, Canada. Since the war, Japan has decidedly led India in 
imports and China’s trade has come to equal, or even to surpass, 
India’s during certain post-war years. India’s import position 


[ 10] 
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relative to other large importing countries is indicated in Table 1 
for the years 1913 and 1927. In both years, India was among 
the first nine countries in the value of imports. (Table 1). 











TABLE I 
LEADING IMPORTING COUNTRIES IN I9I13 AND 1927 
(Millions of dollars) 

1913 1927 
United Kingdom ...... 3.741 5,927 
Meee Gtates . 2... 6 we 1,793 4,185 
I 6c > sees sw 2,565 3,360 
0: x 4 eh ae ee ie 1,625 2,072 
a 5 ce ne ee oy, 659 1,087 
SS eae 704 1,051 
SE 5° +e ellie we &s 361 1,033 
ae ee 1,046 1,022 
Ek 5 or % ah R a eo 585 896 
isis ig of Sai eos 492 825 
Se is. 56, ete see de Oe 805 807 
ns te 6's 40 whi a deal @ 381 783 
She x: 9 er ee 428 714 


GROWTH OF INDIA’S IMPORT TRADE. Indian imports showed a 
steady and gradual increase during the later half of the nineteenth 
century. The yearly average in the forty-five-year period from 
1865-69 to 1895-99 more than doubled—from 317 million rupees in 
the first quinquennial period to 737 million rupees in the period 
1895-99. (Table 2.) From 1900 to the outbreak of the war, how- 
ever, the import trade grew at a much accelerated pace, reaching 
1,517 million rupees during the five pre-war years. In fifteen years 
after the turn of the new century, imports into India more than 
doubled and reached the pre-war record of nearly 2 billion rupees 
in the year ending March, 1914. 

During the war, the Indian import trade declined in value, and, 
since price levels were rising during that period, much more in 
actual volume. In no year during the war did import values reach 
the 1913-14 figure. During the boom years of 1919-20 and 1920-21, 
with prices inflated, import values reached their highest level,— 
nearly 3,500 million rupees in 1920-1. After a decline to 2,372 
million rupees in 1923-24, they have since increased slightly. 
(Table 2.) When corrections are made, however, for increased 
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TABLE 2 





IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO INDIA, VALUE AND COMPARATIVE VOLUME 


(Private Trade and Government Stores) 











Quinquennial Million Rupees Million Rupees Imports at 

Average (Recorded Values) Years | (Recorded Values) | 1913 pricest 

ia ae es tirreeteenieeeedinaes 
1864-65 to 1868-69 317 1913-14 1,913 1913 
1869-70 to 1873-74 330 1918-19 1,886 1060 
1874-75 to 1878-79 384 1919-20 2,217 1131 
1879-80 to 1883-84 502 1920-21 3.47 1729 
1884-85 to 1888-89 615 IQ2I-22 2,826 1587 
1889-90 to 1893-94 708 1922-23 2,462 1400 
1894-95 to 1898-99 737 1923-24 2,372 1380 
1899-00 to 1903-04 847 1924-25 2,533 1464 
1904-05 to 1908-09 1,198 1925-26 2,360 1484 
1909-10 to 1913-14 1,517 1926-27 2,409 1628 
I9I1 4-15 to 1918-19 1,592 1927-28 2,615 1766 
Mskettdsaeetets feeb 1928-29 2,634 1816 
endo 1929-30 2,497 1771 





*Comparative volume based on 1913-14 prices for post-war years. 
approximation of comparative volume of imports computed by dividing recorded imports 


by the index number of wholesale 


Trade of India for 1928-29, page 3. 


his index, based on July, 1914 


This is only a rough | 


rices in Calcutta as given in the Review of the 


100, is as follows: 


1918 . 178 1924 . 173 
I9I9 . 196 1925 . 159 
1920. . 201 1926 . 148 
1921 178 2007. 148 
1922 176 1928 . 145 
1923 172 1929 . I4I 


prices, it is found that even during the high-value import years 
following the war the actual volume of goods entering India at 
no time reached the 1913-14 level. This is shown in Table 2 where 
the recorded import values for each year since the war have been 
modified to give values at 1913 prices. The peak year, 1920-21, 
appears in this modification to have had nearly 200 million rupees 
less of imports than 1913-14. The table furthermore shows that 
while imports have been increasing in actual volume since 1923-24 
they have not yet attained to pre-war figures. 


COMMODITY CHANGES IN INDIAN IMPORTS. In response to the 
development of manufacturing industries in India, the general 
commodity character of the import trade into India shows signifi- 
cant changes during recent years. As is to be expected in a na- 
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tion with growing factory industries, food imports (Group I of 
Table 3) have been increasing in value and hold a slightly more 
important relative position than before 1914, while raw material 
imports (Group II of Table 3) have decidedly increased both in 
absolute value and in relative importance as compared to pre-war 
years. Raw material imports, however, remain relatively small— 
less than 10 per cent of the total. Manufactured imports (Group 
III of Table 3) on the other hand, show a generally declining 
position both in absolute quantities and relative to total imports 
since the war. Manufactured goods, however, continue to make 
up nearly three-fourths of all Indian imports, indicating the still 
small importance of modern manufacturing in India in spite of 
recent developments. The large dominance of imports of manu- 
factured goods distinguishes India’s trade from most of the large 
importing countries given in Table 1. Since foodstuffs and raw 
materials comprise a much larger percentage of the import trade 
of the European countries and of the United States and even of 
Japan, it is evident that India is one of the very largest markets 
in the world for manufactured goods—the group of commodities 
in which international trade competition is in general the most 
severe. The growth of industrialization within India has only 
slightly decreased the proportion of manufactured imports as 
compared to imports as a whole, and such increases as have oc- 
curred in the total value of Indian imports have been largely a 
result of increases in the imports of manufactured goods. 
Important changes, however, have occurred in the various items 
making up the group of manufactured imports. Some of these 
changes are indicated in Table 4, but they will be discussed more 
fully in a later section (p. 36). The striking fact in Indian imports 
is the great importance of cotton textiles (Table 4). In the pre- 
war period these made up over 35.8 per cent of the total of all 
imports, and 46.8 per cent of all manufactured imports. The rela- 
tive position of cotton textiles has been declining, as is to be 
expected in industrially developing India, but in 1929 they still 
constituted 25 per cent of all imports and 35 per cent of manu- 
factured imports. Machinery, iron and steel, and vehicles have 
much increased, again reflecting the new demands of an indus- 
trially growing nation. Among the foodstuffs sugar is the out- 


[14] 
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standing import, although of declining importance, while grain 
and flour and provisions are growing in importance. 


POSITION OF GREAT BRITAIN IN INDIAN IMPORTS. As a source of 
Indian imports, the United Kingdom long has held the dominating 
position. (Table 5 and Chart 1). During the five years preceding 
the war, Great Britain supplied on the average 62.8 per cent of 
all Indian imports. With the exception of small amounts of 
metals, liquors, coal, and a few other minor items, practically all 
imports of British origin are classified under Group III (Manu- 
factured Goods). Making allowance for these items, which are 
included in Groups I and II (Foods and Raw Materials), approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all imports of manufactured goods into India 
before the war were British’ The British position in Indian im- 
ports, which was slowly diminishing before the war, rapidly de- 
clined during the war period, showed a sharp advance after the 
war, but since 1920-21 has continued to decline. (Chart I and 
Table 5). In fact, the post-war decline has but continued the 
pre-war tendency—a tendency that was inevitable as India’s trade 
expanded along with the commercial development of all the world. 
In 1926-27, not over 55 per cent of the imports of manufactured 
goods into India were British, as compared with approximately 
75 per cent in the pre-war quinquennial. It is thus clearly evident 
that the British dominance in India’s import trade has been notice- 
ably declining not only as to India’s total imports, but especially 
in the group of manufactured imports. 

But British imports have been falling off since the peak years 
of 1921-22 and 1922-23, not only relatively, but in absolute values. 
Valued at 1,500 millions rupees in 1921-22, imports from the United 
Kingdom had declined to 1,100 millions in 1926-27 and 1,132 in 
1928-29. When price changes are taken into account, however, 
the decline in volume has been less than the value figures indicate. 


NEW SOURCES OF IMPORT. The decline in the British share of 
India’s import trade has, of course, been accompanied by a rise 
in the share of other countries. During the war period and until 
1919-20, British possessions other than the United Kingdom, and 
>This pesconmees aoe eogupeped pA deducting from the total British inputs as 
given in the ea Borne Trade o ritish India,” the items of Groups I and II 


in the imports from Great Britain and computing the percentage that this difference 
is to the total imports of manufactured goods into India. 


[ 16] 
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especially Australia, Hongkong and the Straits Settlements, im- 
proved their position in India’s trade from 6.9 per cent pre-war to 
a maximum of 10.5 per cent in 1919-20. Since then the share of 
British possessions has declined to the pre-war position. A con- 
siderable portion of the Hongkong and Straits Settlements trade 
with India, however, is trans-shipment trade, and therefore doubt- 
less represented during the war years shifts in methods of distri- 
bution rather than new sources of imports. Goods that in peace 
times were shipped directly to India, during the disturbed condi- 
tions of war were handled through such entrepdts as Hongkong 
and Singapore. 

The most striking changes in the source of imports during the 
war and after were in the trade with the United States and Japan. 
These changes are shown in Chart I and Table 5. Supplying but 
3.1 per cent of the total Indian imports in 1910-14, the United 
States during the war accounted for 7 per cent of the total, and 
in 1919-20 reached 12.1 per cent, a position second only to the 
United Kingdom. Japan’s position increased from only 2.5 per cent 
pre-war to 10.4 per cent for the war average and 9.2 per cent in 
the peak year of Indian imports in 1919-20. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the peak position of 12.1 per cent attained by the United 
States in 1919-20 has not been maintained, although its percentage 
share during the post-war period has been more than double that 
of 1913-14. Imports from the United States have shown consid- 
erable yearly variation, but since 1921 they have represented 
between 6 per cent and 8 per cent of India’s imports. Likewise, 
although Japan’s high positions of 10.4 per cent during the war 
and 9.2 per cent in the boom year 1919-20, have not been main- 
tained, that country’s share of imports in the past few years has 
remained at over 7 per cent, very materially above the pre-war 
average of 2.5 per cent. In 1929-30, it reached the high level of 
9.8 per cent. 

The increases during the war period on the part of the United 
States and Japan were partly at the expense of the Central Powers 
—Germany and Austria-Hungary—whose combined pre-war im- 
ports into India accounted for 8.6 per cent of the total and practi- 
cally nothing during the war and up to 1919-20; partly at the 
expense of the United Kingdom whose percentage fell from 628 
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pre-war to 50.5 in 1919-20—a decline of over 12 per cent; and also 
partly at the expense of the allied and neutral countries of Europe 
whose trade to India, though small before the war, was largely cut 
off by the war. Since 1920-21, however, Germany has steadily year 
by year gained both absolutely and relatively in India’s imports 
and since 1926-27 has held, essentially, the same position as before 
the war, namely between 6 per cent and 7 per cent of the total. 

The continued importance of imports from Java has been a 
result largely of the importance of food imports, especially sugar. 

The recovery of the imports into India from the territory which 
comprised old Austria-Hungary cannot be computed with exact- 
ness, due to the shifts in European post-war boundaries. The 
pre-war imports into India from Austria-Hungary, however, were 
almost entirely from the region comprising the present Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. The combined imports from these two countries 
and from Hungary, which were nil during the war, have recovered 
to the point where, since 1925-26, they have been equivalent to 
about one-half the percentage share of old Austria-Hungary, 
namely 2.2 per cent. When losses to the territory of pre-war 
Germany are taken into account in interpreting the Indian imports 
from Germany, and due allowances made for the other territorial 
changes in Central Europe, it seems safe to conclude that the 
Central Powers in the ten years since the close of the war have 
nearly, if not fully, regained their relative pre-war position in 
India’s import trade. 

The rapid advance of the United States and Japan in Indian 
imports is not wholly explained by the wiping out of the important 
trade of the Central Powers during the war and the decline in 
British trade. The imports from the allied and neutral countries of 
Europe, although each one had only a small share in India’s trade, 
in the aggregate were important. As shown in Table 5, pre-war 
France furnished 1.5 per cent of India’s imports, Belgium 1.9 per 
cent; Netherlands .9 per cent; Italy 1.0 per cent; the Scandinavian 
countries smaller amounts. But the war conditions largely re- 
duced even this small amount. In 1910-20, France’s share was only 
8 per cent; Belgium’s .3 per cent; Netherlands’ .5 per cent; Italy’s 
6 per cent. 

As the growth of the trade of the United States and Japan with 
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India corresponded to the cutting off of the export trade of the 
Central Powers and the necessary war curtailment of exports by 
the United Kingdom and the other European countries, so both of 
these countries began to lose much of their war-time gains as the 
economic recovery of Europe made way following the Peace Treaty 
and especially after the Dawes Plan was in force. The Central 
Powers have now reasserted their competitive position and practi- 
cally regained their former relative position in India’s imports. 
While the share of the Central Powers increased from nothing at 
the end of the war to nearly 7.2 per cent in 1927-28, the combined 
share of Japan and the United States fell from 21.3 per cent to 
13.8 per cent, or a decline of 7.5 per cent. The Central Powers 
have not been the only European industrial countries to regain 
their pre-war position in India. France, whose trade fell off 
markedly in the first few years after the war, had by 1926-27 
regained her former position and has since then surpassed it. 
Belgium’s trade has responded since its great war decline to a 
larger place in India trade than it has ever before held—from 
1.9 per cent pre-war to 3.0 per cent in 1927-28. The Netherlands 
trade has made a similar large gain. Italy, like France, has 
come to a larger share than ever before in India’s imports— 
2.7 per cent in 1927-28 as compared to 1.0 per cent pre-war. 

Since the share of imports from British possessions has re- 
mained stationary and the Central Powers’ share has reached 
essentially the same level as pre-war, it follows that the net gains 
in India’s imports made in recent years by the other European 
countries and principally by the United States and Japan, have 
been largely at the expense of the United Kingdom. The share of 
India’s imports taken by all foreign countries other than the British 
Empire increased from 30.3 per cent pre-war to 45.4 per cent in 
1927-28, an increase of 15.1 per cent. The imports of the United 
Kingdom fell from 62.8 per cent to 47.7 per cent, a decline of 15.1 
per cent. Of the gain of 15 per cent in the position of foreign 
countries, 9.5 per cent represents the net gain by the United States 
and Japan and 4.5 per cent by the allied and neutral countries of 
western Europe. 

It must, however, be noted here that some, at least, of the losses 
to British trade have resulted from the establishment of direct 
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connections between India and foreign countries. This means 
that non-British produce that formerly came to England to be 
repacked and reshipped as British trade, is now credited to the 
country of origin rather than to the United Kingdom. As far as 
this is the case, the trade declines do not represent declines in 
imports of British goods, but of goods handled by British merchants 
through British ports. But after making this allowance, it is 
apparent that the British losses in the share of India’s imports 
have been largely a result of the expansion of the share of Japan 
and the United States. 


TABLE 6 
BALANCE OF INDIA’S MERCHANDISE TRADE: TOTAL AND CHIEF COUNTRIES 
(Millions of Rupees: + Excess Exports; — Excess Imports) 








Pre-War War 
Average | Average 


United Kingdom . | —353 —144 —343 | —440 375 —409 
Se ast SS. + 75 + 79 +135 +135 +140 +122 
Straits Settlements + 46 + 18 + 45 + 37 + 34 + 28 
Australia... .. + 21 + 39 + 62 + 61 + 47 —~— 5 
United States .. +119 +164 +251 +162 +163 +226 
ee 4 Le pe) tf? +133 + 98 +397 +248 +113 +170 
a +126 + 82 +180 +104 + 43 +131 
WOME ee et + 57 + 71 +150 + 53 + 63 + 79 
SS oe + 71 + 27 +129 + 80 + 2 + §2 
SE ee ee — 65 — 90 — 92 —I14 —I123 —I27 
Netherlands .. . + 21 — 5 + 40 + 13 + 33 + 40 
Belgium .... . + 92 + 7 + 63 + 20 + 35 +113 
ay ks. +130 + 10 +136 + 35 +171 +166 
WA nn ee + 46 + 7 — 6 — 8 — 10 — 13 
Total, all countries +783 +763 +1,611 +794 +788 +847 


THE RELATION OF IMPORTS TO EXPORTS. As large as are India’s 
imports, exports are much larger. The great excess of exports 
over imports long has been a marked characteristic of Indian 
trade. For several decades preceding the war the excess of ex- 
ports over imports was increasing and India’s position as an ex- 
porting nation was rapidly rising. Exports are largely foods 
and raw materials. Indian cultivators have been producing to an 
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increasing extent for foreign markets and foreign owned planta- 
tions for tea, rubber, copper, and other produce have added large 
increments to the production of the native cultivators. Money 
crops produced for export are gaining year by year in importance. 
To these are also being added small, but enlarging, exports of 
manufactures. Without going into details here, it may be pointed 
out that the large excess of merchandise exports is to a great 
degree made possible by Indian imports of gold and silver, by the 
payments that the Indian government makes to Great Britain for 
military and administrative purposes, by payments of interest and 
dividends on the large investments of capital in Indian enterprises, 
and by other invisible items such as payments for shipping, bank 
ing services, commissions, and soon. (See Table 6 and Appendix 
Table B.) 

Before the war, only with two countries, Java and the United 
Kingdom, was the trade of India consistently “unfavorable,” i.e., 
with an excess of imports over exports. This situation has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since the war. The explanation of 
the import excess from Java is found in the large demand in India 
for sugar, in the production of which Java is one of the leading 
countries. The very large excess of imports in the trade with 
the United Kingdom is a result of a combination of factors, chief 
of which are the place which industrial and financial Britain early 
attained and long has held in supplying India with goods and 
capital; the fact that India’s two leading exports, jute products 
and raw cotton, find their chief markets, not in, but outside, of 
the United Kingdom; and the ability to effect scttlement of the 
British-Indian trade balance through triangular financial settle- 
ments resulting from the dominant position of England as a 
financial and shipping country. 

Jute and cotton products constitute nearly one-half of India’s 
total exports. The United States and Germany are the largest 
markets for the former; Japan and Continental European coun- 
tries for the latter. To be noted especially (Table 7 and Appendix, 
Table B) is the large share of the United States and Japan in 
India’s exports. Japan took 9.1 per cent of the total in 1913-14; 
15 per cent in 1925-26; 13.3 per cent in 1926-27; 9 per cent in 
1927-28, and 10.2 per cent in 1928-29. The share of the United 
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TABLE 7 
EXPORT TRADE OF INDIA—PERCENTAGES BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


eee — Le 
ee 


1913-14 | 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 


eoeeemgessnininn aries ieo seven eeniapauesiadaertal asso anes e 
United Kingdom . 23.4 25.5 21.0 21.5 25.0 21.4 
Germany .... 10.6 7.1 7.0 6.9 9.9 9.6 
es eG Ve 9.1 14.3 15.0 13.3 8.9 10.2 
United States . . 8.7 8.8 10.4 II.I II.1 11.8 
France cS ae nauine <a 7.1 5.3 5.5 4.5 4.9 5.3 
wen. ks 4.8 3.9 3.2 2.9 3-3 4.0 
Netherlands .. . 1.7 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.6 
Ceylon ..... 3.6 3:7 3.9 4.8 4.8 4.2 
+ .c 4% + 3. 5.9 5.0 a9 3-9 45 
eee Men. 2.3 2.4 4.0 37 1.4 2.8 
Australia .... 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.5 2.0 2.2 
Hong Kong .. . 3.1 9 8 1.0 7 7 
Straits Settlements 2.7 2.1 2.6 3.1 2.8 2.4 


Source: Review of Trade of India. 
States increased from 8.7 per cent in 1913-14 to 11.1 per cent in 
1926-27; 11 per cent in 1927-28; and 11.8 per cent in 1928-29. Ger- 
many has regained her relative position as a consumer of Indian 
products. Italy’s position has advanced, largely as a result of 
imports of Indian raw cotton, as has also China’s place for the 
same reason. 

While increases have been taking place in India’s exports to 
Japan and the United States, Britain’s position in India’s export 
trade has not greatly changed. Because of the somewhat limited 
expansion of demand in Great Britain for her leading exports, 
therefore, India has been prevented from making full payment in 
merchandise for British goods, services and the “home charges” 
of the Indian Government, and has had to effect settlement in 
Great Britain by other means than merchandise exports alone. 
This has been accomplished partly by further borrowing in the 
British money market, thus creating credits in Great Britain that 
were used to finance imports; partly by effecting settlements 
through her excess export trade with third countries. The large 
excess of Indian exports to Germany, for example, or to Japan 
or the United States, is made to share in the cancellation of India’s 
debt to Great Britain through the mechanism of the foreign ex- 
changes and the operations of international financing centering 
in London. 
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II. ConpiTions or INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMPETITION IN INDIA BEFORE THE WAR 


In understanding the extent and nature of the competition for 
the import trade of India since the war, it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the fundamental conditions affecting India’s 
imports before the war. In the light of the pre-war peculiarities 
of India’s import trade, the changes in the post-war developments 
can be explained and the altered factors effecting competition in 
the Indian market appreciated. The factors of particular signi- 
ficance discussed in this section are: The Low Buying Power of 
the Indians for Consumers’ Goods; the Expanding Market for 
Equipment Materials; the Dominance of Great Britain in India’s 
Pre-War Trade; the Relation of Government to Imports; the 
Managing Agency System; and the Character of British Imports 


into India. 


LOW BUYING POWER OF THE INDIANS. A large country with 
abundant resources, India is nevertheless a country of low per 
capita buying power. The great masses of its population of ap- 
proximately 325,000,000 are wretchedly poor and illiterate, bound 
by ignorance, caste and custom to age-old methods of living and 
by a philosophy of life that has held them to a blind acceptance of 
their lot, deadening initiative and progress. Abundant signs of an 
economic and social awakening are now in evidence, but both the 
demand for more and better goods and the means of obtaining 
them have been lacking among the great multitudes. When to this 
is added the fact that the Indians are in overwhelming numbers 
agriculturalists living in a tropical climate where many of the 
wants for food, clothing, and shelter are distinctly less or are more 
easily satisfied than in the cooler zones, and where, therefore, the 
incentives to labor and accumulation are naturally less developed, 
it becomes easy to understand the limitations of the Indian market. 

The individual requirements of untold tens of millions in India 
for even those staple commodities regarded as absolute necessities 
by the common people of Western countries are extremely small in 
India. The need for clothing is met with a few feet of cotton 
cloth; food is of the simplest and in small variety; shelter, if pro- 
vided at all, is satisfied by rude, single-roomed shacks with the 
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scantiest of furnishings. Such conditions account for the fact that 
even for those goods for which there is a large total demand— 
such, for example as cotton textiles—the chief sales appeal is price, 
The Indian can afford only the cheapest, if he can buy at all. The 
large import trade of India is a result of large numbers of people, 
with an average buying power that is low. It is, to a large extent, 
distinctly a price market for the staple goods of trade.’ 

To the above there are many exceptions. While the masses are 
poor, there are, in absolute numbers, many very rich Indians both 
among the business groups and the native rulers and princes, 
Many of these rich families surround themselves with every con- 
ceivable luxury. Their buying power is great and they demand 
and secure the best. In the aggregate they make India a market 
of great importance for luxury goods. But between the thousands 
of this group and the millions of the masses there is scarcely any 
middle class. The great masses of India have a buying power ex- 
tremely small in proportion to their numbers. There is, it is true, 
the beginning of the development of a middle class along with the 
development of modern industry and trade in India, and among 
the great army of civil servants; but as yet it is small. Even 
when we add to the native mercantile middle class the 150,000 of 
Western peoples resident in India in the conduct of government, 
business, education, and religious activities, the number constituting 
a middle class is relatively insignificant. Typically, the standard 
of living of the Indian is extremely low. The market for con- 
sumers’ goods is greatly limited by the poverty of the masses of 
the people. 


THE EXPANDING MARKET FOR EQUIPMENT Goops. There is, how- 
ever, a large and growing market in India that is not a “price 
market.” India is expanding along the route of modern industry, 


2 Statistical information in regard to per capita incomes in India are not avail- 
able except in a few instanees. An inquiry into family incomes of cotton textile 
workers in Bombay City made in 1923 by the Labor Office of the Government of 
Bombay, “Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay,” gave the average 
family income at slightly over 52 rupees per month (1 rupee = 32 cents in 1923). 
This would be roughly equivalent to $17.00 U. S. per month. The incomes among 
industrial families in Bombay, however, are much higher than the incomes among 
the masses of laborers and agriculturists in rural India. Comparable family in- 
comes are not available, but the average daily wages of rural wage earners in 1922 
as given in the “Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency” 
ranged from 7 annas 3 pies (11.6 cents) for field laborers, to 1 rupee 5 annas 
(40 cents) for skilled laborers. The average daily wage for all work people in 
the Bombay cotton industry was about 1 rupee (32 cents) during the same year. 
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agriculture, and commerce. This expansion was begun and has 
been largely, but by no means exclusively, carried on under the 
initiative and leadership of Western peoples. On the one hand, 
the leadership has been exercised through great industrial, mining, 
transportation and plantation companies that in the majority of 
cases were Organized and financed by foreigners and are foreign 
managed. Examples are the tea and rubber plantations, jute 
mills, woolen and cotton mills, petroleum refining and many 
others. Sometimes these modern enterprises are joint Indian and 
foreign undertakings or even Indian with foreign management. 
They are modern in every respect, equipped with the latest and 
best types of machinery. On the other hand, many modern de- 
velopments have been carried on with the encouragement and 
under the direction of the British-controlled Government of India. 
The country has been equipped by the Government with many 
thousand miles of railways and telegraphs, with irrigation and 
drainage works, with up-to-date port and harbor improvements, 
with public buildings, and with the manifold other enterprises of 
the various departments of government—central, provincial, and 
municipal. The prospect for furnishing the industrial, transporta- 
tion, power, plantation, building, and other types of equipment 
goods for present and prospective development in a country the 
size and richness of India holds out an attractive invitation to the 
trading nations of the world to secure their share. 

An increasing number of Indians have not only followed this 
leadership of the British and other Western nationals in India, 
but have taken the initiative in the modernization of Indian eco- 
nomic life. A considerable proportion of the textile industry of 
the Bombay Presidency is Indian in capitalization and manage- 
ment. The great Tata Iron and Steel Company is Indian. The 
hydro-electric developments of the Tata interests near Bombay 
are among the greatest works of their kind in the world. A large 
and growing number of modern enterprises are being developed 
through Indian enterprise and under the initiative of Indian busi- 
ness men. With Western or Western trained engineers, financiers, 
business men, and government leaders in control, or sharing in the 
control, of so large a part of modern large-scale commercial enter- 
prises, the India market for equipment goods has become not only 
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large in size but a quality market as well, demanding the latest 
and best in modern machinery and supplies. The expectation of 
still further expansion of productive enterprises in India gives a 
strong incentive to industrialists in all manufacturing countries 
to cultivate the Indian market. 


THE DOMINANCE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN INDIA’S PRE-WAR TRADE, 
The facts as to Great Britain’s commanding position in the Indian 
import trade were presented in Section 1. The reasons for the 
superior position of the United Kingdom are to be found in 
several directions—in the historical background centering about the 
activities of the East India Company; in the political control over 
India exercised until 1858 through the East India Company and 
later directly by the British Government; in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial influences built up by British private business 
men and firms particularly during the active period of Britain’s 
industrial and trade expansion during the nineteenth century; in 
the very character of British-Indian trade itself. 

The dominating position of Great Britain in Indian imports in 
the decades preceding the Great War does not lie only, nor chiefly, 
in the fact that Great Britain held the political control of India. 
It is true that in the earlier half of the nineteenth century many of 
the old mercantilist practices still persisted in the relations between 
England and India, such as the attempt by means of tariff policies 
to discriminate in favor of goods imported into India from Great 
Britain or imported in British ships. By 1850, however, all dis- 
crimination against foreign ships had been abolished even to the 
extent of throwing open the coastwise trade in India to vessels of 
foreign nations on equal terms with British ships.’ 

In the tariff act of 1859, immediately following the establishment 
of direct British government of India, all tariff discrimination be- 
tween British and foreign goods was removed.* Tariff rates hence- 
forth applied to British goods the same as to goods of any other 
nation. Actually the tariff acts of the later half of the nineteenth 
century, while primarily revenue tariffs in intention, bore most 
heavily on manufactured products in which the British were inter- 
ested. This was particularly true of the tariffs on cotton textiles. 


8Hamilton, C. J.: The Trade Relations between England and India, p. 228. 
4ITbid., p. 232. 
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In more recent years whatever strength the movement for customs 
tariff has had in India has been in reference to protection of Indian 
industries, not British. The movement within the British Empire 
for preferential tariffs has made little or no headway in India, 
either before or since the war. In the conduct of private trade, 
therefore, neither the British Government nor the Government of 
India before the war was discriminating by tariff legislation or 
regulation against non-British countries. 

Nevertheless, political control by Great Britain in India must 
be regarded as one of several factors explaining British leadership 
in India’s imports. The fact that British officials, military and 
civil, have been brought into so intimate contact with India over 
so long a period has been a potent influence in establishing in India 
both a knowledge of British products and a demand for British 
goods. The large army of British officials in India created a 
demand for the importation of goods to which they were accus- 
tomed and acquainted Indians with those goods. The fact of 
British political control and the establishment in India of British 
order and peace doubtless gave to British merchants an added 
incentive to cultivate the Indian market. They had a sense of 
trade security that otherwise they would not have had. These 
influences, though indirect, are results of political control that 
doubtless have given prestige to British goods in India and created 
a sentiment in their favor. More important, and a direct result of 
political control, has been the influence of the Government upon 
the source of supplies for the use of the Government and govern- 
ment-stimulated industries and enterprises. 


IMPORT OF GOVERNMENT STORES. The Government itself long has 
been an important purchaser of British goods. Supplies for the 
military forces and for the civil government quite naturally are 
sought by British officials in England in preference to other 
markets. Here political control has been a direct influence in 
determining the source of supply. In addition to the ordinary 
supplies for government operation, the Government of India pur- 
chases equipment and supplies for many industries usually con- 
trolled by private business. Most of the railway mileage of India 
is Government owned or controlled, as are also the telegraph and 
Furthermore, a large proportion of the great 
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modern public works, such as irrigation and other forms of land from 
reclamation, power projects, port and harbor improvements and so range 
on, are Government enterprises and the purchase of equipment and non-I 
supplies therefore come directly under the Government. in to 
Nevertheless, although the importations resulting from Govern- Engl 
ment purchases are important in the aggregate, they furnish but Doub 
an insignificant percentage of total Indian imports. In the five- pores 
year period, 1909-14, imports of Government stores annually ay- | chanc 
eraged only a little over 58,000,000 rupees, or 4 per cent of the | In 
value of private merchandise imported. In 1928-29, government ‘ purch 
stores made up the same small percentage of the total. (Table | not, | 
8 and Appendix Z). . 
( 

TABLE 8 Z Pp 

IMPORTS INTO INDIA OF GOVERNMENT STORES goods 

AND PRIVATE MERCHANDISE ment 

(Millions of Rupees) states 

‘i The 

Pre-War | War Pale pv aii appee 

Average |Average to 1923-24 1926—27/1927—28]1928-29 indire 

soutien fey iceman manignesenes astensiossinnn eis in In 

Government Stores 58 II5 130 96 117 101 to Go 
Private Merchandise 1,458 1,478 2,540 2,313 | 2,498 | 2,533 share 
a ee of pri 
For the purchase of Government supplies before the war, the ; impor 
“Stores Department of the India Office” had been set up in London. other 
Practically all supplies needed by Government and not procurable seems 
in India were purchased through the London Stores Department. | factor 
The Stores Department kept lists of approved manufacturers in | Britai 
the United Kingdom, called for tenders upon the receipt of in- | 48 far 

dents or orders from India, placed orders, inspected deliveries and 

arranged for shipment to India. “This system,” says the Senior | con 
British Trade Commissioner in India, “has been of the greatest | tor of 
convenience to British manufacturers and largely accounts for Britis! 
the predominating position they occupy in the trade.” exerte 
In 1913-14, 93 per cent of imported Government stores were from India 
the United Kingdom. This does not mean the stores imported begun 


®°Thomas M. Ainscough, Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British | oan 


Trade in India, London, 19109. 
[ 30] 
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from Great Britain were all British in origin; for under the ar- 
rangement of purchasing Government stores it was possible for 
non-British firms to obtain Indian Government business by keeping 
in touch with the India Stores Department in London or with 
English merchants who in turn sold to the Stores Department. 
Doubtless a considerable part of the 93 per cent of the Government 
stores imported from the United Kingdom in 1913-14 was mer- 
chandise whose ultimate source was non-British.‘ 

In the case of the native states of India, the above method of 
purchase through the Indian Stores Department did not, and does 
not, prevail. The native states buy from any source they wish 
and to amounts limited only to their financial ability as determined 
by the British Government. Doubtless the advice and influence of 
the British “residents” in the native states have favored British 
goods, but more opportunity for non-British firms to do Govern- 
ment business have existed in the native states than in the British 
states. 

The influence of British political control before the war thus 
appears from the above discussion to have been more largely an 
indirect factor than a direct cause of the predominance of Britain 
in India’s total imports. Although direct influence was applied 
to Government purchases, such supplies accounted for only a small 
share of the total imports, which were for the most part a result 
of private trading. The pre-war growth of German and Austrian 
imports into India as well as that of the United States, Japan and 
other countries during the decade before the outbreak of the war 
seems to substantiate the view that commercial, not political 
factors, were responsible for the dominant position of Great 
Britain. India to a large degree was a “free market” in 1913, 
as far as political pressure was concerned. 


COMMERCIAL POWER OF BRITISH BUSINESS FIRMS IN INDIA. A fac- 
tor of far more importance than political control in explaining 
British supremacy in India’s trade is the commercial influence 
exerted by British traders and entrepreneurs in their contact with 
India extending over a period of three centuries. This contact, 
begun long before England’s political supremacy in India was 


*For changes in method of purchasing stores since the war, see below, 


Section III. 
[31] 
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established, was of course further encouraged by the political 
position England later came to possess. Even when its territories 
had become recognized as British possessions, the East India Com- 
pany did not adopt the so-called “colonial system,” common among 
the early colonizing nations, of restricting foreign trade only to 
direct trade between the colonial possessions and the mother 
country." 

Whatever discriminations had from time to time been placed 
on the trade or shipping of non-British countries in their relations 
with India had been removed by 1860 and India was in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century essentially a free market. The 
dominance of the British during this period rested principally upon 
the strength of British commercial, financial, and industrial in- 
fluence rather than upon the use of political power to set up trade 
restrictions against other nationals or to produce conditions favor- 
able only to British interests. Trade was to be had in India by those 
who could break through the entrenched position of privately con- 
trolled British commerce. Neither the British Government at home 
nor the Government of India in India discriminated in favor of 
the British in the conduct of private trade in India. British busi- 
ness had reached its position largely because of the inherent advan- 
tages the British enjoyed in world commerce during the period of 
commercial and industrial expansion of the nineteenth century, com- 
bined with the sustained efforts British private firms and indi- 
viduals exerted in building up business in India. India was looked 
upon as one of the important outlets for British exports, British 
investments, and British commercial endeavor. Goods, money, and 
men from the United Kingdom flowed into India because India 
offered the opportunities that a crowded and mature country such 
as Great Britain required but did not possess at home. When 
business men from other nations sought admittance to the Indian 
market, as they did with increasing insistence at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the British were already established. Most 
of the important modern business enterprises in India by that time 
were British owned and British managed. Modern plantations, 
mines, manufacturing plants, banks, merchant houses, transporta- 
tion facilities, engineering companies—these and similar organiza- 

"Hamilton, C. J.: The Trade Relations between England and India, p. 189. 
[ 32] 
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tions were to a large extent British. A notable exception to the 
preceding statement is found in the ownership and management of 
many of the cotton textile mills of Bombay which have been de- 
yeloped largely under the initiative and direction of the Indian 
Parsees. These mills, however, often have British managers or 


‘superintendents. Likewise in the Calcutta area, the jute mills, 


though in large degree Indian owned, are British managed. 
Many of the large mercantile, financial and industrial organiza- 
tions in India are capitalized as Sterling companies and their 
Board of Directors sit in London and control the general policies 
of the company from London. Even when organized as Indian 
companies with rupee capital and with headquarters in India, 


| management and control are British and are determined from 


London. Although there are abundant evidences that such com- 
panies frequently ignore their British affiliations and purchase in 
non-British markets where sound commercial considerations make 
it desirable, nevertheless, it is inevitable that British equipment 
should be favored by the officials of such companies. They are 
not only familiar with British goods, but they often are closely 
associated with the manufacturers who supply them. 

Even when modern business enterprises in India are not British 
owned, but Indian in origin and control they usually are British 
intype. British engineers, or engineers trained in British methods, 
usually have been responsible for their physical equipment, and 
British managers, or managers trained in British methods, usually 
are in charge. The whole system of higher and technical educa- 
tion in the Indian universities and in trade and commercial schools 
is based on British standards. Hence, British equipment, British 
machinery, British specifications, British methods are the usual 
standard. Under these conditions, there has been naturally a 
strong preference for British machinery and British equipment of 
all kinds in factory, mine, office, railway, public utility, or in what- 
ever enterprise equipment is in demand. Even foreign, non-British, 
firms established in India are constrained to purchase many types 
of British goods because of the familiarity of their employees with 
British methods, standards, tools and other equipment. At least, 
the handicap of such preferences, established over long years of 
use, has to be overcome by non-British merchants attempting to 
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introduce foreign-made goods into India. The British have the 
decided advantage of an early start and a firm entrenchment in the 
trade, industry, and finance of the country—factors which, even 
if no political control existed, would largely account for the domi- 
nant position of British commerce in India. 


THE MANAGING AGENCY sysTEM. Another characteristic feature 
of the organization of modern Indian enterprises that favors 
British imports is the “managing agency” system. Originally or- 
ganized as import and export houses, and often as the special 
Indian representatives of British manufactures, managing agents 
have become the chief factors in the financing and managing of 
most large Indian enterprises formed by British capitalists for 
operation in India. 

The Managing Agent System arose out of the peculiar condi- 
tions prevailing in the Far East, especially in India, where business 
enterprises were developed by foreigners who did not take up 
permanent residence in the country. As commerce expanded and 
larger scale projects were undertaken, it became more and more 
difficult for a foreign firm to maintain in India the requisite con- 
tinuity of policy and efficiency of direction and management. 
Moreover, British companies, with their headquarters in London, 
needed to secure the services of managers in India with first-hand 
knowledge of conditions gained on the spot. Thus, when new 
companies were formed, the custom arose of handing over the 
actual management to old-established and well-known firms in 
India, usually British trading companies, who undertook the man- 
agement on a commission basis. One British firm in Calcutta, for 
example, now acts as managing agent for ten jute mills, fifteen 
coal companies, two hydraulic companies, two oil wells, a flour 
mill, navigation, rubber, brick, pottery, and miscellaneous concerns 
of all descriptions. The majority of cotton, jute and other mills 
aie controlled by such agencies, as are also the tea gardens, rubber 
plantations, coal mines, and nearly all other modern enterprises. 
In Bombay, two firms of Managing Agents control 23 of the 83 
textile mills in that area.’ 

Furthermore, the Managing Agent System was developed to 
furnish aid in financing new companies. The promoters of a new 

8 Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 1926, Vol. I, p. 86. 
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enterprise, either British or native, some of whom might be mem- 
bers of a managing agent firm, could secure the cooperation of a 
Managing Agency in floating the new business. The Managing 
Agent would command the confidence of investors which the new 
company unaided might be unable to secure. The Managing Agent 
thus lent its credit to the new enterprise as well as furnishing the 
managerial talent for the enterprise. There was relatively little 
risk involved to the Agency. Its own capital investment might be 
small. It received a commission usually on net profits plus actual 
office expenditures, but sometimes on the basis of gross sales or 
production. It might act also at the same time as the purchasing 
agent, the selling company, the insurance broker and the traffic 
agent receiving commissions for each of these separate activities. 
Originally introduced by foreign firms in India, the Managing 
Agency System was adopted by certain native Indian houses to 
act as agents for newly formed native Indian projects and many 
large industries, especially in Bombay, are managed by Indian 
agencies.” 


CHARACTER OF BRITISH IMPORTS INTO INDIA. Another factor that 
explains the British pre-war dominance in Indian imports is the 
character of the import trade itself. India’s imports, as was shown 
in Section I, are predominantly manufactured products, and of 
this group cotton textiles have constituted a very large percent- 
age— 35 per cent of all imports and 46.8 per cent of manufactured 
imports in pre-war years. It was in textile manufactures that 
Britain had secured especially large advantages in production and 
in trade in pre-war years, a fact which gave her the leadership in 
the textile imports of practically all importing countries before 
the war. Cotton manufacturing in the Far East had not reached 
a position to supply a large part of the Asia markets. India, being 
avery large consumer of cotton textiles, thus became and has long 
been Manchester’s chief market. The other chief manufactured 
imports required in India—iron and steel, machinery, railroad 
equipment, etc.—were also staple products in which England had 
for a long time large advantages in production and trade. As 
long as Indian demands were chiefly for these types of goods and 


‘For a fuller account of the system see Anstey: The Economic Development 
of India, pp. 113-115; 501-505. 
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competition in their production was not yet keen, England’s posi- 
tion of dominance was to be expected. With the growth of Indian 
industry and the enlarging demand for new types of goods—equip- 
ment materials, raw products for further manufacturing, and 
specialty products of all kinds, goods in which foreign countries 
had decided advantages—the import trade from England enjoyed 
less relative advantages. Although the character of Indian import 
demands continues to give emphasis to those staple manufactured 
goods in which Great Britain has special facilities, neverthe- 
less the Indian market has greatly broadened during the last two 
decades and inevitably the sources of imports have also been 
extended. 


III. Competitive CoNDITIONS IN THE INDIAN Import TRADE 
DURING AND AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


Many of the changes that took place in the import trade of 
India from 1914 to 1920 are attributable directly to the effects of 
the war; many other changes already had made themselves mani- 
fest before the war but were greatly accelerated by the profound 
economic disturbances produced by the war and the period of 
adjustments immediately following. Some of the changes were 
temporary; others appear fundamentally to have altered Indian 
trade relations. Many of the changes in competitive conditions 
in the Indian market that had already begun to show themselves 
before 1914 doubtless would have been accelerated in the normal 
course of events. India, in common with all the Far East before 
1914, was apparently on the verge of greater economic expansion 
and of political and social change. The old order—social, politi- 
cal and economic—was in process of transformation. Neverthe- 
less, the war and the great events growing out of the war greatly 
accelerated the acceleration. When the war was over, Great 
Britain found in India, as she did at home, greatly changed condi- 
tions that profoundly affected the dominating position she had 
long held in India’s import trade and in all other lines of business 
activity in India. 

At the close of the war, as was shown in Section I, the United 
States and Japan had come to have a large share in the Indian 
import trade. The Central Powers, important before the war, had 
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been entirely eliminated during the war and the shares of western 
European neutral and allied countries had been greatly curtailed. 
With post-war recovery, however, the Central Powers rapidly re- 
gained their old relative position—although the actual volume of 
India’s imports was still less than pre-war—and the other Con- 
tinental European nations by 1926-27 had even surpassed their 
old pre-war shares. In the post-war adjustments, the rapid ex- 
pansion of the United States and Japan in India’s total trade 
that had occurred during the war was checked by the reentry of 
the European countries as active traders in India, although both 
the United States and Japan continued to hold a position far more 
important than pre-war. The share of imports held by the British 
possessions, outside the United Kingdom, always small, has re- 
mained essentially the same in relative importance during the post- 
war decade. The imports from Great Britain, however, have 
continued to decline in relative importance and even more in ab- 
solute volume. It is the purpose of this section to examine those 
changes that have taken place in trade conditions that account 
for the present decline in the British position in India’s trade and 
the consequent increase in imports from other countries. 

Shifts in the geographical sources of origin of imports into India 
are a result of many diverse and interlocking factors. The decline 
of Britain’s position and the establishment of new sources of im- 
ports are not a result wholly, or even chiefly, of more intense com- 
petition by foreign countries and the ousting of British goods for 
foreign goods as a result of a trade warfare. Changes both 
within India, and in the organization of industry and commerce 
outside of India, have made inevitable changes in the extent and 
nature of the commodities demanded by India, and these changes 
in turn have affected the currents of Indian imports and exports. 
In many cases the reasons for the decline in British imports and 
the many other shifts in geographical origin of trade are to be 
found in changes in industry and commerce within India, or in 
changed conditions of trade and industries within England, rather 
than in direct international competition for the trade of India. 
In large part, fundamental changes in world economic conditions 
account for the shifts in trade, rather than the intensity of the 
struggle among the nations for markets. At least these changes 
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lie at the basis of changes in the import trade brought about by 
international competition in India. 

The chief factors here considered that have resulted in changes 
in the British position in the import trade of India during post-war 
years as compared to pre-war, may be outlined as follows: 


) I. Factors resulting from economic and political changes within 
; India. 
1. Indian industrialization. 
2. The adoption of discriminating protection. 
3. The growth of Indian nationalism and the reforms in the 
the Government of India. 
4. Changes in methods of purchasing Government stores. 
5. The changed character of Indian import demands. 


II. Factors resulting from world economic and commercial 
changes. 
6. Price level changes. 
7. Changes in the Indian trade balance and in methods of 
settlement of international trade balances. 
8. Investments of foreign capital in India. 
9g. Changes in organization and methods of foreign trade, 
10. The struggle for new markets. 
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The above factors are not mutually exclusive; they are inter- - 

related and overlap in many ways. The changes, in most instances, , 4g j 

had already begun before the war, but were accelerated by the war | acti’ 

itself and the conditions growing out of the war. aim 

INDIAN INDUSTRIALIZATION. The rapid growth of Indian factory | zs 

industry, which has received great impetus since 1914, has had a | inde 

threefold effect on the Indian import trade. In the first place it the ( 

has put a new emphasis on certain classes of imports, particularly / 4 pl: 

industrial machinery and equipment of all kinds, including also prov 

power machinery, construction materials, mining equipment, and Indi: 
a other types of materials associated with modern industry. In the and 

iH second place, the possibility of the creation of an industrial India Indic 

f has strongly appealed to the imagination of the Indian people, and, Gove 


together with the agitation for political reform, has resulted in | unde 
the establishment of a policy of tariff protection and agitation for OR 
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other types of special legislation in favor of Indian-made goods. 
Thirdly, it has resulted in an increase in local production of certain 
commodities formerly imported and hence Indian domestic in- 
dustries are giving increased competition to certain foreign goods 
in the Indian markets. 

The desire within India for industrial development long had been 
expressed and much progress in industrialization had already been 
made before 1914, especially in the various textile industries. Im- 
portant beginnings in iron and steel manufacturing and in several 
other industries also were well under way. Both foreign and 
native capital and management were promoting these industrial 
developments. The events of the War, which shut India off from 
many of her usual sources of supply, emphasized the need of 
greater independence of foreign goods and greatly stimulated the 
industrial expansion which had already begun. The Indian Muni- 
tions Board in 1917, organized as a war-time measure to stimulate 
Indian production as an aid in the mobilization of Indian resources 
for the benefit of the allied nations, still further directed the 
growth of local manufacturing industries during the War. The 
Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, which was a com- 
prehensive study of the whole question of India’s future industrial 
policy, was made public in 1919 and still further gave direction to 
the movement for industrialization. This commission, accepting 
as its guiding principle “that in future Government must play an 
active part in the industrial development of the country, with the 
aim of making India more self-contained in respect to men and 
material,’”” resulted in the organization of imperial and provincial 
departments of industry to study and aid the development of local 
industries. Later, in 1921, as a result of the reorganization of 
the Government of India under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme— 
a plan that had given to India much greater political power—the 
provincial departments of industry were “transferred” to native 
Indian control. (See below page 47.) Thus to the already large 
and growing interest of private business in the development of 
Indian industries were added the direct activities of the Imperial 
Government and the Provincial Governments, the latter being 
under direction of native Indians and subject to popular control. 


"Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, London, 1919, Cmd. 51, 
summary of report, p. 1. 
[39] 
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THE ADOPTION OF A POLICY OF PROTECTION. More significant 
even than the above evidences of the rapid trend toward local 
industry was the acceptance by the Indian Government in 1923 of 
the policy of “discriminating protection”; that is, the application 
of protection to a few carefully selected industries which upon 
investigation seemed to promise ultimate unaided development in 
India. This action followed the recommendations of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission which had been appointed by the Government 
of India in 1921 under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The 
decision of the Government of India in favor of protection reversed 
the policy of free trade in India, long adhered to by the Govern- 
ment in spite of the growing sentiment for protection that had 
long been manifest in Indian circles. During the same year the 
Tariff Board, as recommended by the Fiscal Commission, was 
created to make investigations and recommendations to the Goy- 
ernment of India in regard to future policies concerning tariff 
matters. 

Before the War, Indian import tariffs were for revenue purposes 
only. The general rates were 5 per cent on most commodities 
but with lower duties and free lists for certain staples such as 
iron and steel, machinery, and railway materials. During the War, 
the general rate was raised to 7% per cent and the free list cur- 
tailed. In 1921, another advance to 11 per cent was made, with 
special rates of 20 per cent on “luxury” goods. In 1922, a still 
further advance was put in force, 15 per cent for general rates, 
30 per cent on luxuries, and increases on other items, such as on 
iron and steel, from 2% per cent to 10 per cent. 

Along with its policy of discriminating protection, the Fiscal 
Commission also recommended that “no general system of Im- 
perial Preference be introduced,” but that the question be referred 
to the Indian Legislature after examination by the Tariff Board; 
that no preference be granted without the approval of the Legis- 
lature; that no preference given in any way diminish the protec 
tion required by Indian industries; and that preference does not 


involve any appreciable economic loss to India. While this recom- | 
mendation did not rule out Imperial Preference, it gave very little | 


encouragement to its adoption. It was further evidence of the 
desire of Indians to establish complete tariff autonomy under a 
protectionist system. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY PROTECTION ACTS. As a result of the adop- 


— tion by Government of the new tariff policy in 1923, the Indian 

— Legislature passed the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, 

yA | which came into force June 13, 1924. This materially increased 
on 


duties on iron and steel products, the new rates ranging from 
~ 15 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem or its equivalent as com- 


* ” pared to 10 per cent previously. It also provided for bounties to 
dian be granted to Indian manufacturers on certain steel products. 
_— | A further enquiry into the steel industry by the Tariff Board 
The | during 1926 resulted in the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, 
me which went into effect on April 1, 1927. This Act abolished the 
— system of bounties, but, although reasserting the necessity of pro- 
ber tection to the Indian steel industry, made comparatively few 
me | changes in the list of protected items. Its greatest interest lies 
ali in the fact that this Act gives preferences to British steel, amount- 
ve ing on most items to 15 rupees per ton, but more or less than 15 
ri rupees on several items. The basic duty was fixed with reference 
to the price of imported British steel and made leviable on steel 
mea coming from all countries including Great Britain. An additional 
ie duty, however, based on the difference between British and Con- 
‘e tinental steel prices, was made leviable on non-British steel only. 
Wee, The Tariff Board in its recommendation for this preference 
— asserted that the arrangement was not a decision in favor of the 
— general policy of Imperial Preference and therefore contradicting 
- the recommendations of the Fiscal Committee, but a duty based 
es on differences in quality between British steel and Continental 
Son | steel. They maintained that the higher prices of British standard 
: | specification steel as compared to Continental steel reflected dif- 
pe | ferences in quality of the steels; that a uniform tariff therefore if 
™ maintained would discriminate against the higher quality British 
rings steel and place an undue burden on the Indian industries which 


we required the high quality steel. While protecting the Indian steel 


Bis industry, the preferential favors high quality standard British 


~ steel for such steel as must be imported. On economic, not politi- 
snot | . : ‘ . 4 

sail cal, grounds, therefore, it was maintained, the differentials were 
. Necessary in the case of steel; they were not for the purpose of 
little : — . 

ers protecting the British manufacturers, but the Indian consumer; 
tt it was Continental, not British, steel that competed with Indian- 


| made steel. 
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The determined movement of the Cotton Textile Manufacturers 
of Bombay for tariff protection in the cotton industry resulted ip 
a thorough enquiry of the industry by the Tariff Board in 1927 and 
a recommendation by the Board for bounties on yarns and pro- 
tective duties on piece goods. The Government of India, however, 
at that time rejected both the proposed bounty and the increases 
in duty on piece goods above the existing 11 per cent." However, 
in March, 1930, the Indian Tariff Act was amended in order to 
give additional protection to the cotton textile industry. The 
general rates of 11 per cent, which applied to cotton piece goods 
and yarns, were raised to 15 per cent ad valorem, with a minimum 
of 3% annas per pound on plain grey goods, but an additional rate 
of 5 per cent was to apply to imports of non-British goods. This 
discrimination was aimed particularly at Japanese imports and has 
been vigorously opposed by the Japanese as unfair discrimination, 
The Indian nationalists, on the other hand, oppose the 5 per cent 
preference given the British imports as violating the principle of 
no Imperial Preference as laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
report. Even though the sponsors of the new Act disavow any 
intention of the introduction of Imperial Preference as a general 
policy, the cotton textile preference together with the preference 
on British steel and iron are regard2d by foreign competing na- 
tions and by the Indians as the entering wedge for securing a 
general application of the principle of Imperial Preference.” 

We thus find at the present time that India is launched upon 
a determined policy of industrialization, under which, especially 
since 1914, modern factory industry has so far developed that 
India today is one of the important industrial nations. In con- 
formity with this movement, a policy of tariff protection has been 
definitely adopted and applied, chiefly to iron and steel and to 
cotton textiles, but to a few other items as well. This internal 
change in India alone accounts for certain shifts in both the char- 
Report on the Condisions and Prespocts of Batic Trade in india, 26a p 

“In his budget speech introducing the cotton textile tariff proposal on February 
28, 1930, Sir George Schuster, the Finance Minister, said, ‘We do not, and, in 


fact, we could not, ask this Assembly to commit themselves, at this to 
accepting the principle of Imperial Preference. We ask them to r this 


proposal merely as a special measure designed to meet the immediate —— 


It is, acting in this spirit, that we propose that the special protective duties 

be imposed for a period of three years only, and that, at a convenient date before 
the termination of this period, their effect, and the whole position of the industry, 
shall be re-examined in a Tariff Board enquiry.” 


[ 42] 
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acter and the sources of the country’s imports. A greater emphasis 
jg put on imports of industrial raw materials, such as raw cotton, 
and on industrial equipment, such as machinery, and the relative 
demand for some classes of consumers’ goods is lessened. The 
increased demand for raw cotton and industrial machinery, for 
example, alone explains much of the increases, indicated in Section 
|, that took place during and after the War in the imports from 
the United States. (Appendix, Table J.) 


THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. The Indian nationalistic 
movement, though primarily political, has manifested its influence 
on economic life in many ways. The growth of industrialization 
and the adoption of a policy of tariff protection on imports, dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph, are in part a result of a 
growing nationalism. Through the influence of the most radical 
of the “Swarajists” or Indian nationalists, there developed the 
“‘chaddar” movement, that is, the movement to promote Indian 
handicraft industries, especially the spinning and weaving of cloth 
by the age-old hand spinning wheels and looms, to the exclusion, 
by boycotting, of machine-made cloth. Even when not shown in 
such extreme forms, the nationalist sentiment has strengthened 
the agitation for local industrialization and protectionism now 
advocated by practically all classes of Indians. 


BOYCOTT OF BRITISH Goons. Politically, the nationalist sentiment 
has shown itself in the various attempts at the boycott of British 
goods as a protest against British rule in India. The non-coopera- 
tion party in India in 1921 called for a boycott of foreign cloth 
and the picketing of shops selling foreign goods in the main con- 
suming centers throughout India was resorted to on a large scale. 
In September, 1923, the Indian National Congress drew up a de- 
tailed scheme for the boycott of British goods including piece 
goods and 27 other articles ranging from automobiles to watches.” 
Again in late 1928 and early 1929, a boycott agitation was started 
and has continued up to the present time (1930). 

The effects of boycotts on British imports cannot be measured 
with certainty. The decline in textile imports in the statistical 
year 1921-22, the year of the boycott inaugurated on August 1, 

“Report on Some Aspects of British Trade in India, 1923-24, p. 14. 
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1921, was due to a variety of complex factors, and it is impossible 
to evaluate the effect of the boycott itself. The decline in the 
value of all imports into India in the deflation year 1921-22 was 
19 per cent compared with the year 1920-21; but the value of 
cotton textile imports fell 42 per cent. Total imports from Britain 
declined in value 26 per cent in the same period, and cotton piece 
goods over 53 per cent. The boycott of 1920 was not against 
British goods but against all foreign cloth. The British being by 
far the largest exporters were most seriously affected. (Ap 
pendix, Tables C and E.) 

The really effective cause of the decline in piece goods imports 
in 1921-22 was the lessened buying power of the people during the 
depression of 1920-21. The boycott, however, was doubtless a 
contributory factor. The boycott occurred during a period when 


the market was overstocked with goods purchased at high prices 


during the boom period of 1919 and 1920 and a decline of imports 
was in order. In fact, the Bombay Piece Goods Merchants Asso- 
ciation had already, in December, 1920, passed a resolution not to 
indent piece goods from England or foreign countries or to pur- 
chase such goods indirectly, in order to check the ruinous flow of 
imports which was demoralizing the market.“ Doubtless, the boy- 
cott, while it lasted, seriously affected trade. The agitation itself 
engendered extreme caution in buying on the part of importers 


and caused bazaar dealers to restrict their purchases. Neverthe | 


less, the British Trade Commissioner in India believed that boy- 


cotts in the past have had comparatively little influence. “In the | 


first place,” he says, “the extreme political elements have little 
influence in trading circles, and secondly, there is such a strong 
Indian vested interest in the distribution of imported goods that 
they are able to defend themselves against any sporadic movement 
of this kind which affects their livelihood.”” 

However, the boycott declared by the Indian National Congress 
at the close of 1929 appears to have been much more effective than 
the earlier ones. During and after the spring of 1930 the agita- 


tion against foreign cloth became extremely vigorous. Shops were | 


picketed, Indian merchants carrying foreign cloth ostracized, goods 
and foreign cloth shops destroyed. The Indian merchant associa- 


% Capital, December 16, 1920, p. 14 
% Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1927-28. 
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tions, handling foreign cloth, such as the Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, extended and strengthened the embargoes that 
already had been placed on the imports by their members of foreign 
piece goods.” Indian agents of European firms advised their prin- 
ciples to suspend exports of certain textiles to India.” Japanese 
exporters as well as British were increasingly concerned over the 
boycott situation as well as with the tariff increases. The effect of 
the boycott is plainly indicated for the first 11 months of 1930 from 
the following table showing the imports for each of the three 
groups of cotton textiles. The very decided decrease in each 
group is reflected in both the British and the Japanese figures, 
although the decrease in Japanese imports is slightly greater than 
that of British imports. (See page 46.) 

Political unrest even when not accompanied by an organized 
boycott has been a factor in limiting the sale of British goods. The 
influence of the nationalist leaders has been a strong force es- 
pecially among the young and educated Indians. But the influence 
of political agitation and anti-British feeling is not confined to 
the political and nonmercantile groups in India. This is indicated 
by a statement of the British Trade Commission in his Report 
for 1921-22 when he says, “Perhaps the most significant recent 
development has been the strong political feeling among Indian 
merchants. In the old days, the relations existing between the 
European and Indian mercantile communities were most cordial 
and friendly, as might be expected of two bodies with a common 
interest in trade, neither of whom paid much attention to outside 


politics. It must be admitted that very strong racial sentiments 


*%A resolution of the Native Piece Goods Merchants Association in early 1930 
states as follows: ‘‘No member should order for three months any form of foreign 
by indent or as stock, directly or through agents or from local bazaars, or 
from markets outside of Bombay. He also should not buy goods for sale on 
roval or by commission.” 

Commerce” in July, 1930, reported the success of “boycott week” in Bombay 
as follows: ‘“‘There is house-to-house canvassing and the workers state that they 
have secured promises from 50,000 householders to use only swadeshi goods. 

ousands of wealthy families whose members formerly wore nothing but silk 
saries made in Europe or Japan are now seen in cotton saries with Indian sandals 
instead of European shoes.” It was reported that ——— manufacturers were 
taking direct advantage of the boycott against British drugs. One prominent 
American manufacturer distributed a circular stating that “owing to the present 
boycott of British drugs, we take this opportunity of introducing our products to 
the All-Indian medical association and hope that they will give this line of Ameri- 
can products the consideration due them.” One large firm of chemists in Calcutta 

that their accounts with British firms had been reduced 35 per cent, while 
a German firm with whom they had heretofore done little business had increased 
their sales to no less than so per cent. Commerce, July 12, 1930. 
"Commerce, April 19, 1930; May 17, 1930, p. 984; May 31, 1930, p. 1083. 
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IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS, 1929 AND 1930 
SHOWING EFFECTS OF THE 1930 BOYCOTT! 
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have been expressed by Indian Chambers of Commerce and public 
bodies, and that relations between the two business communities 
have been somewhat strained.’”” 

The British Trade Commissioner further quotes a prominent 
British business man in reference to “the widespread feelings of 
ill-will that exist towards British industrialists, British merchants 
and British officials.” The writer can further testify, from experi- 
ences in India in 1927, to similar expressions on the part of many 
Indian business men toward the British. How far this feeling of 
antagonism affects purchases of British goods can hardly be esti- 
mated. Certainly, many of the old loyalties have broken down. 
The Indian merchants seem to be more willing, or even keenly 
anxious, to take representation of non-British houses and the 
Indian industrialist seems to be less influenced in his purchases of 
equipment and supplies by his old connections with British ex- 
porters and manufacturers. It thus has become less difficult for 
the non-British competitor to secure representation in India 


% Indian Trade Journal, puna 8, 1931, and January 9, 1930. 
1% Report on the Conditions an J Feomede of British Trade in India, 1921-22, 


Pp. 27. 
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through Indian houses and to establish contacts with Indian in- 
dustrialists. The foreign competitor of the British finds the 
opportunity greater and the means of penetrating the Indian market 
easier than before the War. 

However, these changes in the attitude of the Indian merchant 
toward the British and foreigners have their origins in other than 
merely sentiments of political hostility to British rule. Indians 
have now had a long apprenticeship with Western merchants in 
India. They have accumulated a wide experience in Western 
business customs and methods; they have adopted Western busi- 
ness methods of organization; and have amply demonstrated their 
business capacity. With an increasing number of Indians en- 
gaging in trade and industry, it is to be expected that more and 
more the Indian business community should develop a greater 
independence and break away from many of the old trade moor- 
ings, most of which were attached to British business. It is to 
be expected that the British business man in India, affected by 
these changes, should attribute them too often to political factors 
rather than to the inevitable evolution of the commercial life of a 
maturing nation. While political sentiments, doubtless, are an 
element in the situation, they do not offer the chief reason for the 
difficulties British merchants find in holding the Indian market and 
in keeping business flowing through British channels. Commer- 
cial reasons appear to be the dominating and fundamental ones 
explaining the changes in the conditions of trade competition in 


India. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT. The introduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitutional Reforms in the Govern- 
ment of India in 1921 gave to India a greater degree of self- 
government than the country heretofore has had under the British 
tule. Although in the Central Government at Delhi the British 
maintain executive and legislative control through the Viceroy and 
the Executive Council, both of which are responsible, through the 
British Secretary of State for India, to the British Parliament, 
the establishment of the Indian Legislative Assembly has pro- 
foundly influenced Indian Government policy in the direction of 
increasing control of Indian affairs in India and by Indians. This 
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is illustrated by the movement toward protection and to the transfer 
of the Indian Stores Department to India, referred to below, both 
of which resulted from the pressure exerted by the Assembly on 


. the Government; not because the actual legislative powers of the 


Assembly are sufficient to compel it, for they are not. 

In the Provincial Governments, a very considerable transfer of 
political, and hence of economic power, has been made under the 
system of “Dyarchy” or dual control established by the Consti- 
tution Reforms. Under this political system certain of the de- 
partments of government in the Indian Provinces have been re- 
tained for administration by British ministers; other departments 
have been transferred to Indian officials. Among the subjects 
wholly transferred to Indian administration and control are those 
of greatest commercial importance—Agriculture, Industries, 
Health, Fisheries, Co-operative Societies, Education, Local Self- 
government, Excise Taxes. The transferred subjects are adminis- 
tered by the Governor and the Indian Ministers, the latter being 
responsible to the Provincial Parliament and hence to the Indian 
electorate. 

One of the inevitable results of the development of provincial 
self-government, and also of the local self-government that has 
developed at the same time in the municipalities of India, is to 
favor domestic as opposed to imported products and undertakings. 
In some instances, attempts have been made by the Indian of- 
ficials to use the newly acquired power to discriminate against the 
British. This has been particularly true when the Swaraj Party 
has held the dominating position in the local government body. 
One outstanding example occurred in 1923 when the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation under the control of the Swarajists, passed 
a resolution to the effect that no goods made in the British Empire 
outside of India should be used by any of the Departments of the 
City Government or by any of its contractors except when they 
were not available in any other part of the world. Mr. Ains- 
cough, the British Trade Commissioner in India, asserts that this 
action had little effect since most of the public works machinery 
was based on British standards, and renewals and spare parts were 
consequently purchased from the original sources. He mentions, 
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however, that American motor cars were purchased in cases where 
British cars had been recommended.” 

It is thus apparent that the loosening of the political ties of India 
with Great Britain is also a factor in loosening the commercial 
ties and that the growth of the spirit of nationalism in India, as 
in other parts of the world, seeks to confine industry and trade 
more and more to India and to Indians. That Britain should be 
more affected by this attitude follows from the very magnitude 
and ramifications of British influence in Indian business. A greater 
degree of hostility toward the goods and merchants of the United 
Kingdom, as representing the power against which the Indian 
nationalistic movement is directed, is to be expected than toward 
the goods of other nationals. India is in a stage of political revo- 
lution as well as economic and social. The changes in conditions 
and attitudes that have been wrought within India, as well as 
direct competition from without, affect the position of the British 
in the Indian market. Indeed, the internal transformation appears 
to be the principal factor in the changes that are taking place in 
the position of the British in the trade of India. 


CHANGES IN THE PURCHASE OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT sTORES. In 
accordance with the general demand in India to favor Indian in- 
dustries, the rules for the purchase of Government stores have 
been changed in order to favor goods produced in India and 
merchants located in India. Supplies for the Government, it will 
be recalled from the discussion in Section II, were secured before 
the War through the India Stores Department in London, a pur- 
chasing department under the Secretary of State for India. New 
rules adopted in 1924 require that a more definite preference be 
shown in purchasing in favor of supplies produced wholly or in 
part in India and from Indian raw materials; provide an exten- 
sion of the power to purchase imported stores in India rather than 
in the India Stores Department, London; and make provision for 
the introduction of a central purchasing office in India, viz., the 
Indian Stores Department. Even these changes, however, failed 
to satisfy Indian aspirations for preference to be given to Indian 
production, and the rules were further modified in 1929. The — 

*T. M. Ainscough: Report on Some Aspects of British Trade in India, 
OD Report wo Conditions and Prospects for British Trade in India, 1927-28, p. 58, 
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new rules require that all articles for the Government, with a few 
exceptions, shall be purchased in India and that tenders shall be 
called for in India and in rupees. That is, control of the Stores 
Department is placed with the Government of India in India, 
rather than with the Secretary of State for India in London. 
Also the rules provide that preference shall be given in pur- 
chasing in the following order: (1) For articles grown or made 
in India of Indian produce; (2) Articles made in India of imported 
materials; (3) Articles held in stock in India; (4) Articles manu- 
factured abroad that need to be specially imported. The Stores 
Department in London is to be maintained to attend to purchases 
that cannot suitably or economically be made in India. Otherwise, 
purchases are to be made in India and in terms of Indian cur- 
rency. The new rules become wholly effective on January 1, 
1931, although they are to be adhered to when practicable before 
that time. 

The effect of these changes in rules greatly increases the power 
of competition of foreigners for the supply of articles for the 
Indian public services. The transfer of the purchasing power 
from London to India and the tender of bids in rupees rather than 
in pounds sterling puts foreign firms more on an equality with the 
British. Moreover, it practically forces foreign firms to organize 
in India, either by establishing branches or appointing agents in 
India. For those British firms who heretofore have depended 
wholly on sales to India through the India Stores Department, 
London, the new rules may be a positive handicap, since many of 
these firms do not already have representation in India. For 
example, most of the large British suppliers of railway equipment 
have maintained relations only with the London Stores Depart- 
ment. It is now necessary for a firm selling to the Government of 
India to be established in India in order to bid for government re- 
quirements. Many foreign firms, non-British, have long since 
secured native Indian agents as their representatives in India, and 
since these agents are generally the best available, British manu- 
facturers newly seeking representation may often find it difficult 
to obtain as suitable representation as their foreign competitors.” 

Imports of stores from Great Britain have greatly declined, 


=Report on Conditions and Prospects for British Trade in India, 1927-28, p. 64. 
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especially since 1925-26. In 1913-14, 93 per cent of Indian Govern- 
ment Stores imported were from Great Britain; in 1927-28, the 
percentage had fallen to 65. In the latter year Belgium supplied 
17 per cent, due largely to increases in railway equipment and 
other iron and steel products; Persia, 4 per cent, a result of petro- 
leum imports ; and the United States 4 per cent, a result principally 
of machinery imports. The American Trade Commissioner in 
Calcutta in November, 1928, reported that American manufacturers 
appeared to be getting a fair share of the Indian Stores business. 
More than 190 American firms at that time were registered with 
the Indian Stores Department as eligible to tender supplies, com- 
pared with 150 in the preceding year.” However, both British and 
foreign exporters to India are likely to find it increasingly difficult 
to meet Indian competition itself. In fact, the imports of Govern- 
ment stores have increased less than general imports since 1924, 
when the first revision of the rules was put into effect. (Table 8 
and Appendix Z). 


CHANGES IN THE NATURE OF INDIAN IMPORT DEMAND. Changes 
in the character of the demand for imported goods are a corollary 
of the growth of manufacturing industries in India. By throwing 
a greater emphasis on imports of raw materials and equipment 
goods many of which Great Britain does not produce, such for 
example as cotton and raw silk, Great Britain’s share in total 
imports inevitably has declined. Add to this the influence of the 
post-war depression on India’s consumption of new equipment 
materials and the decline of the British share in the total import 
trade is explained in considerable part. For example, during post- 
war years there has been little expansion of new textile mills. The 
expansion had been rapid before and during the War and resulted 
in much import of textile mill equipment particularly from Great 
Britain. Since the War that trade has almost vanished. The de- 
mand for railway plant and equipment likewise, large during the 
pre-war period of railway construction, has in post-war years been 
greatly reduced. These and many similar materials usually se- 
cured in Great Britain have been in lessened demand during the 
post-war years. 


“Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Regional Information, 
Special Circular No. 156, 1929. 
[51] 
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For supplying many classes of equipment goods for which there 
has been a new or expanding demand in India since the War, Great 
Britain is less well equipped than certain other countries. The 
chief expansions in India, post-war, have been in new types of 
development, calling for different types of equipment than were 
in demand before the War. For example, in some of the great 
public works such as irrigation, road building, canalization, and 
hydro-electric installations, American engineering practice and 
machinery in many respects are better adapted to Indian conditions 
than are British as a result of the long experience of Americans 
with similar problems. 

India is a large country, comparable with the United States in 
size and in the nature and variety of its resources. Many of the 
great engineering problems of India are comparable in character 
to those of the United States. Engineering practices and expe- 
rience of the United States, therefore, are valuable to India, and 
as a result many types of American construction machinery and 
equipment have an immediate advantage in the Indian market over 
those of other countries. For example, the Indian railroads in 
1927 were considering the use of American-type automatic center 
buffer couplers for railway cars on Indian railways. These are 
not used on British railways and are not manufactured in Great 
Britain. Likewise, the headlights on Indian locomotives are said 
to be all of American origin, since such lights fit Indian railway 
conditions, which are comparable to those in the United States.” 
With a more rapid development of Indian extractive industries, 
roads, irrigation and water power projects, Indian purchases are 
likely to be more rapidly augmented from countries like the United 
States which have highly developed the art and the machinery 
for similar large-scale enterprises. 

This type of import is new business resulting from new or en- 
larged demands in India; not business secured at the expense of 
old suppliers. Much of it is not strictly competitive. A consider- 
able part of the increases in the share of Indian trade secured by 
exporters in the United States can be explained by increased 
American sales of the type of equipment material required by a 
large country in the process of opening its resources to commercial 


“Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1926-27, 
p. 28. 
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development. Another important group of commodities sold in 
India by firms in the United States includes such specialties as 
automobiles, typewriters, office devices, and so on—items that have 
not encroached upon existing trade, but rather have added new 
yariety to Indian imports. 


CHANGES IN PRICE LEVELS. Still another factor tending to lessen 
the share of British trade in India is the change in general price 
levels. The higher post-war prices of manufactured goods as com- 
pared with raw materials and foodstuffs particularly affects India 
since India’s chief income is from agricultural products, products 
whose prices have advanced much less than prices of manufactured 
goods or are even actually lower than they were before the War. 

Before the War, general world price levels were rising, but 
prices of foodstuffs and raw materials were rising more rapidly 
than manufactures. Since India was largely dependent upon the 
production of agricultural products for export, imports into India 
were favored before the War, both because of the increasingly 
high buying power of Indian exports and the relatively lower prices 
of imports which were mostly staple manufactured goods. Since 
the War, the price situation has been reversed as compared to pre- 
war. The prices of manufactured goods have advanced more 
rapidly than raw material and foodstuff prices. In fact, the latter 
in some instances are as low or lower than pre-war. Hence, in 
India, imports in post-war years have been hindered both because 
of the lessened buying power of Indian exports and because of 
the relatively higher prices of imports.” 

Recalling that the buying power of the Indian at the best is 
extremely low, the commodity price situation markedly curtails the 
Indian’s margin for purchasing. Since British manufactured 
goods are typically of high quality, the sale of such goods have met 
with greater resistance on the whole than goods from those indus- 
trial countries which have built up their export industries on the 
basis of price. The cheaper, low-quality goods of Japan and Ger- 
many, for example, have been in a particularly favorable position 
to benefit by the conditions of low agricultural prices in India: or, 
tather, they have been less affected than British goods. Cheaper 


*For an excellent account of the effect of price changes, see Anstey, The Econo- 
mic Development of India, Chapter XVI. 
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foreign goods have been in many cases substituted for British 
goods in the Indian market. An Indian in the Bazaar cannot afford 
a British-made padlock at one rupee; but he can buy one made in 
Germany that sells at twelve annas. 

A striking illustration of how high post-war prices have put 
British piece goods beyond the purchasing power of Indians is 
given by the British Trade Commissioner to India.” He says, 
“Many lines of British colored goods which formerly had a large 
sale are now almost forgotten, their use has been discontinued for 
certain purposes and the consumer has learned to do without them. 
Fashions have changed as a result and it is almost impossible to 
reintroduce such goods. Dyed goods which were formerly used 
largely for presents at weddings and family festivals have been 
largely discarded.” The effect of these price changes has been 
more severely felt by those countries whose sales to India were 
staple goods sold on the basis of quality rather than of price. 
Hence, the price level changes have been more unfavorable to im- 
ports from Great Britain than from most other countries. 


CHANGES IN THE INDIAN TRADE BALANCE AND IN METHODS OF 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BALANCES. The increasingly 
important share of Indian exports taken by those countries which 
are at the same time the strongest competitors with Great Britain 
in the Indian import trade is a factor of significance in under- 
standing the problems of British post-war competition in India. 
(Section 1, p. 23.) Especially is this true when considered along 
with the changes that have occurred in the organization of inter- 
national trade facilities that effect the methods by which interna- 
tional trade balances are affected. These changes act as a further 
handicap to Great Britain in maintaining her competitive position, 

As long as London was the dominating center for trade financing 
and England the great center for the re-export or trans-shipment 
of merchandise to and from India, British exports to India were 
greatly favored by the pre-war financial organization for trade. 
The United States and Germany and other countries trading with 
India were accustomed to make a considerable portion of their pay- 
ments to India by use of credits in London. Also large amounts of 
Indian produce were brought to England for storage, sorting, and 

*Some Aspects of British Trade in India, 1926-27, p. 58. 
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re-export, and foreign products were brought by British merchants 
to England for distribution from England. The marketing, trans- 
portation, and financing of this entrepdt trade was largely in the 
hands of the British, Even when goods were shipped directly 
between India and foreign countries, the custom was to finance the 
transaction through the London money market. 

Several factors have materially altered the pre-war conditions 
affecting settlements of trade accounts although London still re- 
mains a very important factor in Indian trade. As was shown in 
Section I and in Table 7, an increasing share of Indian exports 
has been going to the United States, Japan, and Continental Europe 
largely as a result of the increased demand for jute and cotton, 
put also for many other raw materials and for foods. Direct ex- 
port shipments from India to third countries, by encouraging the 
establishment of shipping and banking services to care for the 
trade, also gives encouragement to direct import trade into India. 
They influence direct two-way merchandise movements through 
the cheapening of freight rates and the development of better 
shipping services. They create the means of payment for imports. 
They facilitate the further growth of banking facilities and make 
financing of trade both cheaper and easier. They are an aid in 
creating more and better merchandising organizations for mutual 
trade relations. They encourage the investment of capital by for- 
eign countries in India which in turn favors a two-way trade. 
They foster an interdependence of interests in all directions that 
tends to create more trade between the trading countries. 

Partly as a result of the enlarged exports to other countries 
resulting in improved facilities for direct trade, as mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph; partly because of the relatively lessened 
importance of London as a money market and a trans-shipment 
center, direct trade and direct financing of that trade have been 
encouraged. The growth of New York, as a money market, for 
example, accompanied by the growth of international banking in- 
stitutions in the United States and the establishment of American 
branch banks in India, has given strength to direct trade between 
the United States and India. The growth of shipping facilities 
between the United States and India has also been a factor en- 
couraging direct trade. All of these conditions give facilities to 
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the American exporter not possessed before the war and through 
the cheapening of marketing and financing, as well as through the 
effects upon dollar-rupee exchange, make American competition 
with the British more favorable. 

Similar conditions have developed in the case of other countries 
trading with India. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN INDIA. Another factor affecting the 
relative growth of British imports, and closely associated with the 
financial factors discussed in the preceding paragraph is the in- 
crease of non-British capital invested in Indian enterprises. The 
data as to amounts of foreign capital in India as well as any 
method of exact determination of its effects upon trade are 
lacking. The estimates of foreign capital in India before the 
war have been variously estimated between £365,000,000 and 
£470,000,000, or in the vicinity of $2,000,000,000." A very large 
proportion of this capital was British, The amount of foreign 
capital now invested doubtless is much larger than pre-war™ but 
there are no reliable estimates to be had as to the total. More sig- 
nificant is the fact that capital other than British has gone into 
India in larger amounts than before the war, especially capital 
from America. Three large jute mills, among the largest and best 
in India, have been established at Calcutta, owned and managed 
by American companies, in the aggregate representing many mil- 
lions of American capital investment. One of the largest Ameri- 
can investment banking houses has heavily invested in one of the 
largest British trading and managing agency firms in India. 
American capital has gone into Indian hydro-electric developments; 
into mining industries; into branch factories for the manufacture 
of automobiles, chemicals, and other industries; into banking, 
trading, and shipping subsidiaries of American firms. 

Capital from other countries likewise has been invested in India. 
The Japanese, in addition to the considerable investments entailed 
by her trading and shipping companies and banks, have invested 
in the Bombay cotton textile manufacturing industry. The Western 
India Match Company, Limited, is a subsidiary of the Swedish 
Match Company.” These are only indications of an apparent con- 

“External Capital in India, C. Gopal Menon, Indian Economic Conference, 
Ninth Session, 1926. 


Capital, Calcutta, November 19, 1925. 
*Capital, August 1, 1929. 
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siderable financial interest of foreign capital. The results of such 
investments affect trade directly by the encouragement to the ex- 
ports of supplies and materials by the investing country and in- 
directly through the increase in personnel and influence of for- 
eigners in India business activities. 


CHANGES IN TRADING ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. The trade of 
India long has been dominated by the large British merchant firms. 
Some of these firms are organized strictly for India and their head- 
quarters are in India. Others are branches of merchant firms 
doing a world-wide business with their head offices in the United 
Kingdom. While the clients of these firms are in largest numbers 
British manufacturers, many foreign, non-British houses use them 
as their representatives in India. A considerable amount of im- 
port business carried on by these merchants has been done by 
“indent,” that is, by securing orders in India and forwarding them 
to London or other centers of distribution where the order is filled 
and shipped. This is one of the reasons why London became the 
chief center for purchase of goods for India, not only British 
goods, but goods also from the Continent and the United States. 
The London house may place an order with an American manu- 
facturer for delivery directly to India, or the goods may be de- 
livered in London and combined with shipments from many parts 
of the world for reshipment to India. 

Before the War there were also in India merchant houses of 
French, German, Swiss, Dutch, Greek, and other continental 
nationals, who did business in much the same manner as the British 
merchant or indent houses. The German houses in particular were 
beginning before 1914 to give the British firms very effective com- 
petition, particularly in cheap manufactured goods which were 
sold on more favorable credit terms than those usually offered by 
British houses. There were only a few native Indian import mer- 
chants of importance before 1914. Most of the importation was 
through the British and Continental trading firms. 

Before the War there were practically no large American im- 
port merchants of high standing in India. Some American export 
merchants had representation in India either through British or 
foreign or native merchants, but none of the American houses had 
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organizations comparable to the British houses. Most of the few 
American firms in India were branch selling houses of American 
manufacturers devoting themselves exclusively to the sale of their 
own special products. Direct steamship connections between India 
and the United States were limited and there was little direct 
financial relationship. Likewise, the Japanese had little direct 
representation in India before the War. 

Since the War, the organization of trade has changed to a con- 
siderable extent, partly as a result of the increasing marketing 
activities of the native Indian merchants, partly as a result of the 
increasing tendency of foreign merchants and manufacturers to 
establish offices or branches in India in order to carry on more 
direct and more intensive sales activities. The British and the old- 
established foreign merchant houses still remain;” but more and 
more native merchants have undertaken to do their own importing 
and have formed direct connections with both foreign and British 
exporters; and more and more foreign producers have set up 
their own selling branches in India. 

The growth in number, size, and influence, of the native importer 
has been an inevitable result of: (1) the growth of the Indian im- 
port trade in volume and in variety; (2) the increasing number 
of Indians who had obtained experience in importing and a wider 
knowledge of foreign business methods after their long tutelage 
under foreign houses and as a result of travel and education; (3) 
the growth of the spirit of economic as well as of political indepen- 
dence, which has given the Indians an incentive to manage their 
own commercial affairs; and (4) the transfer of a large part of 
the purchasing activities of the Indian Government Stores De- 
partment from London to India. 

The growth in number and strength of native Indian import mer- 
chants and commission houses has made it possible for a foreign 
firm more readily to obtain Indian representation. As long as the 
old-established houses held the dominating position in the distri- 


%A recent study by the American Trade Commission in Calcutta estimates that 
25 per cent of the imports into India at the present time are handled by a small 
group of powerful merchants, scarcely more than a dozen in number. Of these, 
two are native Indian, one is American, the others of scattered nationality but 

rincipally British. A large part of the volume of imports handled by these firms, 

owever, consists of the great staples—cotton textiles, metals, sugar and so on. 
Miscellaneous merchandise handled in the bazaars is imported by a very large 
number of firms. Commerce Reports, Sept. 22, 1930. 
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bution of imports, it was difficult for a new firm, either British or 
foreign, desiring to sell in India, to get adequate representation. 
This was especially true if the new entrant wished to introduce 
goods already being sold in India. The old houses could not take 
on competing firms or were unwilling to add new lines to a list of 
foreign clients often already too long. This situation, of course, 
stimulated the development of direct representation in India by 
foreign firms and encouraged the growth of the number of local 
Indian wholesale merchants who sought to act as representatives 
of the foreign producer. 

The Indian wholesale merchant often was of great wealth and 
proven financial responsibility. He sold to the smaller distribu- 
tors in the interior or directly to the bazaars in the great cities 
and in some instances had built up an extensive selling organiza- 
tion in India. It was inevitable that an increasing number of such 
merchants should seek to establish connections directly with the 
foreign exporter, rather than to remain dependent upon the British 
import merchant at the port cities. His chief motive in doing so 
was distinctly commercial—the desire to deal directly with the for- 
eign seller with the hope and expectation of saving a middleman’s 
profit, of securing better service, and of increasing his prestige as 
amerchant. The elimination of the foreign merchant in favor of 
native importers who directly purchase from foreign exporters is a 
tendency observable in all countries as they have approached com- 
mercial maturity. The process has largely been achieved in Japan 
and is in process in China. The newly organized Indian importer 
often was forced to seek connections with other than British ex- 
porters or manufacturers for the reason that the British manu- 
facturers of the product he desired to handle already were tied up 
with British-owned merchants in India. This, of course, gave 
American and Continental firms openings in India, even when they 
were not actively seeking them. At other times, the foreign manu- 
facturers looking for opportunities to expand in India, have per- 
suaded an Indian distributor to act as agent and thus swelled the 
number of native Indian importers. 

Unable to secure representation through the old-established mer- 
chant houses in India, foreign exporters, both merchants and manu- 
facturers, also have sought to establish their own branch selling 
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organizations in India. As indicated previously, merchants of the 
Continental countries of Europe before the War had made such 
advances, particularly the Germans and Austrians. The War elim- 
inated them for several years, but some have been reestablished, 
Since the War, practically all the large Japanese international 
merchant houses have been organized in India, participating in 
both India’s import and export trade. The large Japanese cotton 
merchant houses—which not only market cotton textiles but are 
purchasers and distributors of Indian raw cotton in China and 
Japan—have been especially active in establishing branch houses 
at the chief ports together with buying and selling sub-branches 
in the interior of India. This is more fully discussed in Section 
IV. 

Furthermore, the foreign manufacturer has sought to establish 
his own sales organization in India, ignoring both the old foreign 
import merchants and the native import houses. This is in line with 
the development of sales practices the world over—the desire to go 
direct to the buyer, eliminating the merchant middleman. For the 
introduction of new products, particularly specialties such as type- 
writers, automobiles, electrical devices, and hundreds of similar 
items, direct sales control has been deemed necessary in order to 
secure entry into a new market. There is not only the need for 
aggressive salesmanship, but the need for servicing many products, 
for carrying spare machinery parts, for supplying technical experts, 
for securing quicker deliveries, for more careful study of the mar- 
ket. The “indent,” or order-taking, methods of the established and 
conservative trading houses are no longer wholly sufficient, and 
better banking and steamship services have helped to facilitate the 
adoption of the newer type of foreign selling. American exporting 
manufacturers have been leaders in this newer type of export sell- 
ing, and have, either by the establishment of their own branches or 
by securing close agency relations with Indian distributors, in 
many cases built up effective distribution in India. An illustration 
of the application of the newer methods is furnished by the sale 
of American typewriters in India—a trade in which the United 
States has had almost a monopoly. (Table J, Appendix.) In his 
annual reports, the British Trade Commissioner in India repeatedly 
refers to the effective organization of the Americans in this trade, 
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and urges the British manufacturers to build up a similar efficient 
organization. A writer in Commerce, a trade journal published 
in Calcutta, calls attention to the fact that the yearly increase in 
American sales of typewriters to India is twice the total of all 
British sales in India; that in the year following the Trade Com- 
missioner’s appeal to British manufacturers to increase their ef- 
forts, imports of typewriters from England increased by two ma- 
chines, while American imports increased by 4,282." 

Referring to the sale of British-made automobiles in India, which 
in 1928 were 3,600 as compared to 14,500 from the United States 
and Canada (Table K, Appendix), the British Trade Commissioner 
says, “The problems now to overcome are largely those of repre- 
sentation and marketing. The majority of the most influential local 
firms are already committed to the sale of competing makes and, if 
a British motor manufacturer is not prepared to open his own sell- 
ing organization, it is almost impossible to secure the right type 
of agent.”™ 

The Germans also have strengthened their direct representation 
and built up effective organizations in several lines of imports. 
This has been particularly true in chemicals and dyes, in hardware, 
and in machinery and tools, in all of which, by 1928, or even 
earlier, the Germans had regained or surpassed their old positions 
in Indian trade. German firms in 1913 supplied India with 12 per 
cent of imported chemicals; in 1928, with 22 per cent. Similarly 
drugs and medicines increased from 9 per cent to 23 per cent; 
paints from 7 per cent to 9 per cent; hardware from 18 per cent to 
30 per cent; electrical apparatus from 6 per cent to 10 per cent; 
surgical instruments from 9 per cent to 24 per cent; glass from 
13 per cent to 20 per cent; toys from 26 per cent to 28 per cent. 
The German grip on coal tar dyes has been regained and German 
imports of machinery are back to pre-war levels.” (See Tables 
in Appendix. ) 


“eCommerce, May 23, 1929. 

— on the Conditions and Prospects for British Trade in India for 1927-28, 
p. 160. 

“Indian commercial journals announced in July, 1930, the formation of a new 
German trading trust, the Export-Dienst (India) Lid. formed by over 200 German 
manufacturers for the purpose of selling German products in India and the import- 
ing of raw materials for consumption into Germany. This organization is operating 
through and in cooperation with an organization of Indians and Germans, the 
Indo-German Products Corporation, with headquarters in Bombay. Commerce, 
July 26, 1930; New York Times, July 19, 1930. 
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Changes such as have been mentioned above in the organization 
and methods of trading in India have been in part a cause, in part 
an effect, of increased trade competition. The result has been, 
particularly through the development of the native Indian import 
merchant, that the foreign exporter has been supplied with the 
means of more ready access to the Indian market than he pre- 
viously possessed. At the same time that these changes in organi- 
zation in marketing have been developing, there has also been 
the growth of direct steamship connections between India and the 
other trading nations, especially between India and Japan and 
the United States, and also the establishment of foreign branch 
banks and other means of direct financing of Indian imports and 
exports—conditions which have favored the establishment of 
direct sales to India by foreign exporters and importers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLE FOR NEW MARKETS. The economic 
and commercial changes that have been mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs as taking place both within India and in world eco- 
nomic relations outside of India inevitably weakened the relative 
position of Great Britain as a supplier of India’s import demands, 
and at the same time altered the conditions of competition between 
Britain and foreign nations for the Indian import trade. The en- 
try of British goods into India has been in many cases adversely 
affected by competition with India itself, rather than by competi- 
tion with outside countries. Indian industrialization and Indian 
nationalism and Indian tariffs have been among the strongest fac- 
tors in hindering the growth of British imports, and also the im- 
ports from other countries as well. In other cases, the British 
position in the Indian market has been adversely affected by condi- 
tions inherent in the economic changes taking place not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

The problems that England has to meet in the Indian market 
are not chiefly the result of an extreme aggressiveness on the part 
of competing nations. Although this has been present, the changed 
conditions in trade and commerce are more important factors; at 
least they make possible the effectiveness of outside competition. 
Competitors of the British for the Indian market are aided by the 
trend of events over which neither the British nor their competi- 
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tors have control. In other words, the declining importance of 
British imports, in many cases, is the result not so much of ditect 
and aggressive action on the part of foreign traders in wresting 
Indian markets from British merchants and manufacturers, as it 
is due to changes occurring in the normal development of India’s 
own economic life and of world economic conditions in general. 
Foreign goods enter India in increasing quantities and in widening 
varieties and from more diverse sources because changing condi- 
tions both within India and without open the way and pave the 
road for their more easy entry. 

Nevertheless, the increasing competition of foreign goods with 
British in the Indian market during the last decade is not to be 
explained simply by such passive influences as those thus far dis- 
cussed. The pressure of foreign goods from the outside upon the 
Indian market also has been gaining in strength and determination. 
Foreign traders in all the industrial countries aggressively have 
been seeking new and larger outlets, and India long has been 
looked upon as a fruitful field for active development. Before the 
War, the industrialized countries of Europe, and to a less extent 
the United States and Japan, were actively seeking foreign markets 
wherever they might be found; and in India, as in all other coun- 
tries, the British were acutely conscious of the growing competi- 
tion. That the British were able to more than meet this com- 
petition for so many decades was due, among other things, but in 
large part as we have already seen, to the entrenched position of 
British traders in India resulting from the early industrial start, 
the financial strength and the perfection of the machinery of trade 
that has been secured by the British. 

The War and its aftermath, however, markedly increased the 
effectiveness of outside competition on British trade in India. In 
the first place, the pressure of outside trading nations to gain en- 
trance to India was increased, and secondly, the pre-war influences 
that had tended to hold back the competition of non-British goods 
were weakened. During the War, Japan and the United States 
especially were able to profit by the difficulties Great Britain had 
in keeping the usual volume of goods flowing into India. During 
the War period India was producing within her own territory 
larger and larger amounts of foods and raw materials for the 
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Allies and at mounting prices. Indian prosperity grew apace, 
India’s ability to buy never before had been so great as during the 
War; and the demand for imported goods expanded accordingly, 
Since the War had curtailed European exports, the door for im- 
porting American and Japanese goods into India was opened wider, 
Both countries took advantage of the situation with the result 
that their goods flowed into India in unprecedented amounts. When 
the War was over, the two countries were well established in the 
Indian market. . 

Then, after the close of the War, came the decline in the demand 
in Europe for goods for military purposes. The overexpanded in- 
dustries of both Japan and the United States increased their efforts 
to expand foreign sales to substitute for the War demand. Then, 
as rehabilitation in Europe proceeded, the reviving industries of 
Continental Europe likewise added to the supply of goods seeking 
markets in foreign countries. Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Italy soon revived their pre-war efforts to obtain foreign markets, 
and even more vigorously than before the War attempted to re- 
gain and expand their trade in India. The quality of goods com- 
peting with Great Britain also was raised. For example, the 
Japanese improved the quality of their piece goods as they gained 
further experience in textile manufacturing and marketing, so 
that in post-war years Japan was able to offer British textiles a 
degree of competition impossible before the War, when Japanese 
textiles, even in the lower grades, were greatly inferior to Man- 
chester goods.” After the War, Japan could compete in India ona 
quality and a service basis as well as on a price basis. 

A further factor that affected the competition of the British with 
foreign countries in the Indian market is found in the changes 
produced by the War in some of the old-established British trading 
companies in India. The War years brought great prosperity to 
many of these companies due to the prosperity of the jute and 
other industries for which they were the managing agents. Accord- 
ing to the British Trade Commissioner, this tended to cause the 
old merchants in India to confine their attention to the most lucra- 
tive and least troublesome branches of trade. This, he says, “is 
especially noticeable in Calcutta where the activities of the large 


For a fuller discussion of the textile trade see Section IV. 
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merchants are almost exclusively devoted to the management of 
jute mills and other industrial works, to the handling of shipping 
and insurance agencies, and to the shipment of Indian produce and 
manufactures. They are, therefore, of little use to the United 
Kingdom manufacturer, except as distributors of piece goods, 
which is a business conducted on a sufficiently large scale to attract 
them.* The result was that the British import trade, with certain 
exceptions, at the close of the War was in the hands of newer 
firms of less experience and influence. g¢ 

The large British trading companies in India typically are in- 
fluenced less by sentiments of nationality than by commercial 
considerations. Many of them claim to be, and are, strictly inter- 
national in their trade policy and outlook. It is for this reason that 
considerations of profit rather than of nationality determine their 
action. British officials have frequently called attention to the fact 
that American manufacturers often have been able to use British 
houses of established influence to promote the trade of American 
manufacturers because the American exporter was able to enlist 
the service of the British house by offering larger commissions, 
by sending auxiliary salesmen and technical experts, and, in gen- 
eral, by providing greater opportunity for profit than was furnished 
by manufacturing exporters in the United Kingdom.” 

Thus, the direct competition among the trading nations for the 
Indian markets, as for all other markets, has become increasingly 
severe. At the same time, it is necessary constantly to remember 
that the ability of the British to meet this competition was lessened 
because of the changes in fundamental economic conditions that 
have been described as occurring in India and in all the world. 
The competitive position of Great Britain also was weakened at 
home by the series of industrial crises and strikes that agitated 
that country. Furthermore, India herself had grown industrially 
stronger and politically more powerful during the War period. 
The industrial growth in India was especially marked in the cotton 
textiles, the most important industry in the import trade of India 
and by far the most important of British imports into India, In 
this commodity, also, the most severe competition developed from 
Japan. 

*Ainscough: Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India 


at the Close of the War, p. 109. 
Report on Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, London, 1928, 


Dp. 24. 
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For these reasons, the following section will treat of the condj- 
tions affecting competition in the cotton textile trade of India, 


IV. CoMPETITION IN THE ImporT OF CoTTON MANUFACTURES 
INTO INDIA 


Since cotton textiles long have been the chief import into India 
and since the most important source of supply has been the United 
Kingdom, a consideration of the recent changes in the extent and 
nature of foreign competition for the Indian textile market will 
further illustrate and explain the competitive conditions in the 
import trade of India in general, as well as the problems of the 
cotton textile trade in particular. 

Competition in the cotton trade of India is of great significance 
to the Lancashire cotton industry, since India is the largest single 
import market in the world for cotton textiles, and also to the 
Indian mill owners, who have made India one of the leading tex- 
tile manufacturing countries of the world. Because of the dual 
interest of Lancashire and Bombay in foreign cotton textile im- 
ports into India, both the English and the Indians have for many 
years been greatly concerned over the evidences of increasing im- 
ports from foreign countries and have been agitating for some 
means of controlling or limiting the severity of that competition, 
The interests of the two peoples have, of course, been quite differ- 
ent and conflicting. The English are concerned with the mainte- 
nance of India as an outlet for Lancashire cotton goods in 
competition with foreign imports and with Indian production; the 
Indians, with developing the Indian market as the outlet for their 
expanded cotton manufacturing industry to the exclusion or limi- 
tation of both British and foreign imports. The English and the 
Indians have been in agreement, however, in claiming that the 
depression both in British textile exports to India and in the textile 
mill industry in India is due largely to a common cause, namely, 
competition from Japan. The assertion repeatedly has been made 
by both interests that this competition is not only severe, but also 
unfair. As a result, much unfriendly agitation against the Japa- 
nese has been created among both British and Indian interests. 
The problem became so important that, in 1926, the Government 
of India ordered the Indian Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
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into the Indian cotton textile industry and “in particular, to con- 
sider whether, and if so to what extent, the depression is due to 
the competition of other countries in the home and export trades.”” 

The imports of cotton manufactures into India in recent years 
are summarized in Table 9. The two important groups of cotton 
textile imports into India are “cotton piece goods” and “cotton 
twists and yarn.” The other items—hosiery, handkerchiefs, shawls, 
fents, and miscellaneous—are of quite minor importance. The 
discussion in this section will be confined to the two large groups 
because of their importance, and further because the statistics of 
imports of these items are given in quantities, thus making it un- 
necessary to allow for price and currency changes in comparisons 
over a period of years. 


TABLE 9 
IMPORTS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES INTO INDIA 
(Value in Millions of Rupees) 









Pre-War} War | Post-War 
Average | Average | Average 


1927-28] 1928—29/1929-30 


| 


Piece goods, grey ..... 210.8 201.9 209.3 
Piece goods, white ... . 112.0 153-3 132.7 
Piece goods, colored. . . . 129.5 173.4 151.5 
a cg Ge , OS 7. 9.3 14.5 14.4 
Handkerchiefs and Shawls . 5.2 1.6 1.9 
+> @ce 6 9 #24 2.2 9.4 9.0 
| Thread, sewing. ..... 3.6 7.1 8.1 
| Twistsand Yarns. .... 37-7 62.9 60.0 
ee Seo en 11.4 8.2 8.2 





COTTON YARNS. Imports of cotton yarns into India declined dur- 
ing the War and notably so in the year following the War. (See 
Table 10.) They surpassed the pre-war imports in 1920-21, how- 
ever, and for each year since imports of yarns have been greater 
than the average of the pre-war period. The increase in imports 
of yarns during the post-war period, it will be noted, has occurred 
during a period of marked increase in Indian mill production of 
yarns. The decided drop in total yarn imports for 1929-30 does not 
contradict this tendency but is a result of the prolonged textile mill 

"Report of the Indian Tarif Board, 1927, Vol. I, p. t. 
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strike in Bombay in that year which greatly curtailed the demand 
for imported yarns as well as the production of yarn in Indian 
mills. As shown in Table 10, mill production declined in 1929-30 
at the same rate as imports. 


TABLE 10 
COTTON YARNS: IMPORTS AND MILL PRODUCTION 
(Millions of Pounds) 








Imports Mill Production 
Pre-war average (5 years)..... 41.8 648 
War average (§ years) ...... 34.1 666 
ae ae ee 15.1 636 
CS eg Diy a ae cae al a oe 47-3 660 
ene sy Pel ee 57-1 6904 
ig 5) “EN ate eokiw Yew ie 59-3 706 
I as gg eg ees ors 44.6 617 
SOG <5. ear RS Ss 55-9 719 
EP. 23. 9 RBA MRS ONS 51.6 686 
OE is veto tns inthis oF Sok et 49.4 807 
EE 6, doe ey Ly RE ww ee 52.3 809 
PI Bc aie ie fy eee Ee 43-7 648 
ee otha ann cee gid bck 43-9 834 


A striking feature of the import trade in cotton yarns is the 
rapid growth of Japan’s trade after the War and up to and inclul- 
ing the year 1925-26. Japanese competition in 1925-26 had reduced 
imports of yarns from Great Britain to less than one-half the pre- 
war quantity and had absorbed most of the increase that was tak- 
ing place in Indian yarn imports. (Table C.) From about 1,000,000 
pounds in 1913-14, or less than 2 per cent of total imports, Japan’s 
share increased to 33.5 million pounds in 1925-26, or 65 per cent of 
the total. In the meantime, the share of the United Kingdom in 
the yarn trade declined from 37.8 million pounds, or 86 per cent 
of the total in 1913-14, to 16 million pounds, or 31 per cent -n 
1925-26. Still more striking is the rapid decline of Japan’s posi- 
tion after 1925-26 as a result of British recovery and the entry 
of China into India’s yarn trade. Having reached the peak in 
1925-26, Japan’s share began a rapid decline in both absolute quan- 
tity and relative importance and by 1928-29 it had fallen from 
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65 per cent to 17.4 per cent of the total. In the meantime, British 
imports steadily increased both in quantity and percentage and 
although still far short of pre-war quantities reached 52.8 per cent 
of the total imports in 1928-29. The chief reason for Japan’s de- 
cline, however, was the phenomenally rapid rise of China as a 
prominent factor in the Indian yarn market. Imports from China, 
which were practically nil before 1925, supplied 26.1 per cent of 
the total Indian imports in 1928-29. Indirectly, imports of yarn 
from China represent Japanese competition since a large propor- 
tion of the cotton mills in China are Japanese owned and managed. 
Many of them are controlled by the large Japanese mills. 

No other country is important in the yarn trade. In 1928-29, 
Great Britain, Japan, and China accounted for more than 96 per 
cent of the total yarn imports. German imports amounted to only 
1 per cent before the War and have been insignificant since. Italian 
yarn imports have made slight gains, but are of small importance. 
The growth of Japan’s yarn exports to India after the War was a 
result of three factors—improvement in quality and dependability 
of the Japanese product; Japan’s ability to sell at lower prices; 
and the development of an effective marketing organization by 
the Japanese. This last factor is discussed in the description of 
the piece goods trade below. 

Most of the yarn imported into India is of the medium and 
higher grades, especially Numbers 31 to 40, in which Indian pro- 
duction is small. (Appendix Table D.) On the basis of quality, 
Japanese yarns of higher counts, since they are made largely of 
American cotton, more than compete with Indian yarn made of 
inferior native Indian cotton. On the basis of price, they have 
more than competed not only with Indian but with similar British- 
made yarns. Up to 1925-26, Japanese imports of yarns Numbers 
3is to 40s almost excluded British yarns from India. In that year 
92.5 per cent of Indian imports of 31s to 40s were from Japan, a 
total of 20 million pounds out of 26 million pounds received from 
all countries. Since 1925-26, imports of Japanese 31s to 40s have 
declined, being only 2.2 million pounds in 1928-29, as British im- 
ports have reasserted themselves and especially as Chinese yarns 
have invaded the Indian market. (Table 11.) 

The increase in China’s exports to India is a result principally 
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of the lower production costs in Chinese mills, most of which, 
although in Chinese territory, are controlled by Japanese milf 
owners and their production marketed through Japanese agencies, 
The disturbed conditions in China in recent years are probably 


TABLE II 
IMPORTS OF YARN, COUNTS 3I TO 40, INTO INDIA 
(Thousands of Pounds) 








1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 








United Kingdom 10,747 | 3,085] 2,185] 1,594) 6,011) 7,171) 6,120) 5,057 


Japan .... . |10,24r |9, Tr 19,193] 20,053] 16,124] 7,714] 2,217] 2,852 
SNES. «pee See Riglioaen ave 916] 10,883] 10,550] 9,724 


also responsible for the increase of exports to India, since the 
market for yarns in China itself has been curtailed by the un- 
settled conditions and the Japanese owners have sought an outlet 
for their production into India. To this extent, the rise of China 
in the Indian yarn trade is temporary. 

In the higher grade yarns, i.e., in counts above 40s, Great Britain 
continues to maintain almost a monopoly of the Indian imports; 
and imports of the high-count yarns are growing in importance as 
the Indian production of higher quality cloths expands thus re- 
quiring still finer yarns. British imports do not appear at present 
to be seriously threatened in this high-grade range either from 
foreign competition or from Indian domestic production. 

In the coarse yarns, below 20s, the British have regained their 
former pre-war dominance, but the total imports of yarns in the 
coarser grades may be expected to decline with the expected in- 
crease in production of these coarser numbers in India. Further- 
more, the modification of Indian import duties on yarn made in 
September, 1927, by which a specific duty of 1% annas per pound 
is substituted for the 5 per cent ad valorem rate, puts a heavier 
tariff incidence on lower-count imports than on the higher grades. 
The cheaper, coarser, yarns can less well stand a flat rate per 
pound than the higher-priced finer yarns. 
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In summary, although post-war importations of yarns into India 
have been greater than pre-war, post-war competition caused a 
marked decline in British imports both in absolute quantities and 
in relative importance up to and including the year 1925-26. Japan 
not only took much of the trade formerly held by Great Britain 
but absorbed most of the increase in the total imports of yarns. 
The competitive position of the Japanese mills in Japan, however, 
reached its culmination in 1925-26. Since that year Japan has lost 
ground to China in the middle grade yarns and appears to be fast 
losing ground to Great Britain whose exports into India of these 
grades have been again increasing. Imports from China, however, 
essentially represent competition from the Japanese since most of 
the imports from China are from mills which, although in Chinese 
territory, are Japanese controlled. Increased production of medium- 
count yarns in India, combined with effective competition from 
the Japanese producers in Japan and especially in China, may be 
expected to keep British imports from reaching their former im- 
portance. In the higher counts, however, Great Britain continues 
to maintain and even to improve her position in the Indian market 
as Indian demand expands for finer yarns to meet the increased 
production of higher quality piece goods in Indian mills. 


COTTON PIECE Goons. Cotton piece goods are not only the most im- 
portant of Indian imports, but they make India the most important 
import market for piece goods in the world. The striking fact in 
regard to piece goods imported into India is the great decline fol- 
lowing the War—a decline from an average of 2,631 million yards 
in the five-year period ending 1913-14, to an average of 1,350 mil- 
lion yards for the five-year period immediately following the War. 
(Table 12.) Since 1921-22, imports have shown a generally up- 
ward tendency from the record low of 1919-20, but they are still 
far short of the pre-war figures. The average imports for the 
five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 was 1,800 million yards, 68 per cent 
of the pre-war average. 

The post-war decline in imports as compared with pre-war im- 
ports has been accompanied by, and is in part a result of, a marked 
increase in Indian mill production. Production increased from a 
pre-war average of 1,105 million yards to an average of over 
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1909-10 
I9IO-II 
IQII-I2 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 


1908-09 


Million 


1,940 
2,140 
2,240 
2,370 
2,950 
3,130 
2,410 
2,110 
1,830 
1,470 
1,010 

goo 
1,450 





1,020 
1,520 
1,420 








1,770 
1,530 
1,760 
1,940 
1,920 
1,900 


Yards 


TABLE 12 


PIECE GOODS IN INDIA 


Net Imports 


Yards 


6.60 
7.28 
7.11 
7.52 
9-37 
9-93 
7-65 
6.70 
5.81 
4-67 
3.20 


Net Available 


Mill Production 


Million 


Yards 


740 

870 

940 
1,060 
1,130 
1,070 
1,070 
1,330 
1,320 
1,420 
1,300 
1,440 
1,430 
1,570 
1,560 
1,540 
1,790 
1,790 
2,060 
2,190 
1,740 
2,280 
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| Actual |Per Capita} Actual |Per Capita 


Yards 


2.52 
2.96 
2.98 
3-37 
3-59 
3.40 
3.40 
4.22 
4-19 
4-51 
4-13 


Source: Review of Trade of India for 1929-30, p. 13. 


IMPORTS, PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MILL-MADE COTTON 


_ 





Total Consumption 





Actual |Per Capita 





Million 
Yards Yards 
2,680 9.12 
3,010 10.24 
3,180 10,09 
3,430 10.89 
4,080 12.96 
4,200 13-33 
3,480 11.05 
3,440 10.92 
3,150 10.00 
2,890 9.18 
2,310 7-33 
2,430 7-71 
2,880 9.03 
2,590 8.12 
3,080 9.65 
2,960 9.28 
3,560 11.16 
3,320 10.41 
3,820 11.97 
4,130 12.95 
3,660 11.47 
4,180 13.10 





2,100 million yards for the five years ending with 1928-29 and the 
record production of 2,419 million yards in 1929-30. (Table 
12.) That is, while the annual imports during the past five years 
averaged approximately 800 million yards less than pre-war, mill 
production in India has been about 1,000 million yards more. 
While imports of piece goods before the War were nearly two and 
one-half times Indian production, since the War Indian mills have 
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been producing greater quantities than are being imported. Per 
capita consumption of mill-made goods since the War is apparently 
increasing and in 1930 nearly reached the record consumption of 
1913-14. 

To the increase in Indian mill production must be added also the 
increased production of piece goods in India on hand looms. 
Hand-loom production was estimated at 990 million yards for the 
five-year pre-war average and at 1,200 million yards for 1924-25." 
For 1930, hand-loom production has apparently increased still 
further—to 1,300 million yards. The increase in hand-loom pro- 
duction has been due in part to the stimulus given to textile produc- 
tion during the War when imported textiles were more difficult to 
obtain and hence prices of machine-made goods were forced up to 
a point where hand-loom production was more profitable; in part 
to the encouragement that has been given to local handicrafts in 
recent years by the various provincial departments of industry and 
other agencies which have extended technical help in the improve- 
ment of hand-loom production; and partly to the nationalist 
movement in India to encourage the use of “khaddar” or cloth 
made on hand looms from hand-spun yarn. In the pre-war period, 
of the total consumption of cotton cloth in India, imports supplied 
56 per cent; Indian mills, 23 per cent; Indian hand looms, 21 per 
cent. In 1924-25, the corresponding figures were 33 per cent, 42 
per cent, and 25 per cent. In the first period 44 per cent of the 
cloth consumed was locally produced; in the latter period, 67 per 
cent. 

These facts clearly indicate that Indian mills are supplying an 
increasing amount of India’s own cotton textile needs. Competi- 
tion of imported goods on the whole is largely concerned, therefore, 
with Indian production. It is to be noted also, as shown in Table 
12, that the average consumption of cloth per capita in India was 
decreased immediately after the War and that, although consump- 
tion has increased since 1920-21, the per capita purchases in yards 
barely have reached in recent years the average of the five-year 
period before the War. In value, imports have declined much 
more than they have in quantity. This decrease in consumption 
reflects the effect of rising prices on a people with low buying 

"Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Tesztile Industry, p. 238. 
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power whose standard of living is at the very margin of suyb- 
sistence. Doubtless the fact of lessened consumption explains to 
some degree the lessened import demand. The fact is more im- ° 
portant, however, in explaining the change in sources of import 
supply, since the rising prices of cotton goods have put more em- 
phasis on price and inevitably have favored the purchase of cheaper 
materials. This in part explains why imports from Japan, for 
example, have been substituted to so important a degree for those 
from the United Kingdom. 

More striking than the post-war decrease of imports of cotton 
cloth into India has been the changes that have taken place 
in the sources of supply of the piece goods that continue to 
come in. Even with the post-war decline of about one-third in 
annual cotton cloth imports, India still remains the largest import 
market for cotton goods. The significant fact is that British im- 
ports suffered not only because of the lessened amount of India’s 
import trade in textiles, but principally because an increasingly 
important share has been taken by Japan while, at the same time, 
several other countries have maintained or increased their small 
but substantial imports into the Indian market. (Table 13 and 
Table E.) 

Before the War, Great Britain had practically a monopoly of 
the Indian piece goods trade—over 97 per cent in 1913-14. Since 
the War that share has declined, almost without interruption year 
after year, until in 1929-30 it had reached the record low of 65 per 
cent. This, in absolute figures, meant a decline in British imports 
from 3,104 million yards in 1913-14 to 1,284 million yards in 
1929-30. During the same period, Japan’s position increased from 
a small fraction of 1 per cent of the total before the War to over 
29 per cent in 1929-30—from 9 million yards to 562 million. Dur- 
ing this same period the imports from several other countries, 
though constituting but a small share of the total, have materially 
increased. This is particularly true of the United States, Italy, 
Switzerland, and China. German imports, although increasing in 
the last few years, have not reached their pre-war volume nor 
relative position and the same is true of imports from Holland. 
(See Table 13 and Appendix, Table E.) 

Competition for the import market has been principally in cer- 
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tain types of grey goods and in colored goods. Of the imports 
of cotton piece goods into India, “grey or unbleached” cotton 
cloth constitutes the largest group, about 50 per cent of the 











total. (Appendix, Table E.) The remaining 50 per cent is 
TABLE 14 
PERCENTAGE SHARES OF UNITED KINGDOM AND JAPAN 
IN INDIAN IMPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH 
Grey White Colored 

U.K Japan U.K Japan U.K Japan 

% % % % % % 
RG. Se 99.0 00.4 99.0 1.5. 93.0 00.2 
BOIO-20. . ss % 87.0 12.0 97.0 00.8 90.0 05.0 
OE. 4 se 72.0 26.0 97.0 00.9 92.0 03.0 
oe ar 83.0 13.0 98.0 00.6 88.0 04.0 
ER | 90.0 10.0 98.0 00.6 87.0 06.0 
ee 85.0 14.0 97-0 00.6 87.0 07.0 
ee. ss se 86.0 13.0 97.0 00.8 83.0 10.0 
a 79.0 20.0 96.0 O1.0 73.0 19.0 
Ce wf 79.0 21.0 96.0 00.5 71.0 19.0 
oe ee ae 74.0 25.0 95.0 01.0 70.0 20.0 
sos0-d@ . . 2 2 6 69.0 29.0 95.0 01.0 66.0 22.0 
0 ae 56.2 42.5 92.0 02.9 57.6 31.9 


divided in roughly equal proportions between “white or bleached” 
goods, and “colored, printed or dyed” goods. The accompanying 
Table 14 shows the relative positions of Great Britain and Japan 
in the trade of these three groups. 

In grey goods, the percentage supplied by the United Kingdom 
has declined from 99 per cent in 1913-14 to 56 per cent in 1929- 
30, a decline of 43 per cent. Japan’s position in the meantime rose 
by almost the same percentage, namely from .4 of 1 per cent to 
42 per cent. It must be remembered in connection with these 
percentages that the total imports of grey goods are much less 
than pre-war due to the increase in production of these goods in 
Indian mills. In quantity, therefore, the imports of grey goods 
from the United Kingdom declined much more than the relative 
percentages indicate in Table 14. Great Britain’s grey goods im- 
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ports decreased from 1,516 million yards in 1913-14 to 521 million 
yards in 1929-30, a decline of 65 per cent. Japanese imports of 
grey goods are not only the most important class of piece goods 
imported from Japan, but they are rapidly expanding in spite of 
Indian competition and tariffs. In 1929-30, 98 per cent of all grey 
goods imported were from Japan and the United Kingdom. 

Of the imports of grey goods, the finer grades have constituted 
alarge proportion of the British imports.” It is in the cloths made 
from coarser yarns that Indian competition is strongest and in 
which Japan also had the greatest advantage in the development 
of her trade. However, the continued improvement of the Indian 
textile industry, combined with Indian tariffs which bear most 


| heavily on the cheaper goods, more and more have affected the 


imports of the coarser grades from Japan. The result has been 


| an increasing competition of the Japanese with the British for 
| the finer cloth imports in which British leadership has been so 


long maintained. 

The average value per yard of Japanese grey goods imported is 
rapidly increasing. For example, in 1927-28, British imports into 
India of grey goods increased 62 million yards, but the value only 
by 3,000,000 rupees. Japanese imports increased approximately the 


| same in quantity (60 million yards), but by 12,300,000 rupees in 


value. Not finding the trade in piece goods of the coarser units 
as profitable as formerly, the Japanese are turning their attention 
more and more to the manufacturing and exporting of the finer 
counts of grey goods and also to colored goods. Furthermore, as 
a result of the same cause, they are expanding their sales more 
rapidly in market centers in India other than Bombay. In the 
Bombay textile market, which is also the center of Indian cotton 
textile manufacturing, competition with Indian mills is more severe. 
Bombay, also, is nearer Europe and farther from Japan, and hence 
offers greater problems of competition. Calcutta and Rangoon 
especially offer markets in which the Japanese can more effectively 
meet both British and Indian merchants.” It is in these centers 
that Japanese imports are increasing most rapidly and also in 
Madras and Karachi. 

“Report of the Indian Tariff Board, Cotton Textile Enquiry, p. 45. 

*®Report on the Indian Tarif Board, Cotton Textile Enquiry, pp. 46-47. See 


also Annual Reports by T. M. Ainscough on “Conditions and Prospects of British 
Trade in India.” 
[77] 
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In colored, printed, and dyed piece goods essentially the same 
situation exists as in grey goods. The British share has declined 
from 93 per cent in 1913-14 to 58 per cent in 1929-30 or by 35 per 
cent, while the Japanese share has risen from a small fraction of 
I per cent to 32 per cent. (Table 14.) Here, again, the decline 
in the trade of the United Kingdom has been primarily a result 
of the two forces—increasing production in India and competition 
with Japan. As regards mill production in India, the manufactur- 
ing of colored piece goods has had a more rapid development than 
grey or white goods.” In the competition with foreign countries 
for this group of piece goods, countries other than Great Britain 
and Japan are important factors. Even before the War, Italy 
and Holland had established a substantial trade with India in this 
group of textiles, as also had Germany. (Appendix Table E.) 
Since the War, Italy has materially increased her imports of 
colored woven goods, and in 1928-29 accounted for 7 per cent of 
India’s total. Italian increased imports appear to be based on 
a price advantage solely. Imports from Holland have maintained 
their relative position, although less in amount than before the 
War. German imports have been increasing in recent years but 
they have not reached their pre-war position. Imports from the 
United States also have been increasing since the War, although 
they are still insignificant—less than 2,000,000 yards. 

In white or bleached cotton piece goods, Great Britain has 
suffered but little loss from outside competition. (Table 14.) And 
the total of this group of textile imports has declined less than grey 
and colored piece goods. The imports of white goods are dom- 
inated by higher grade cloths which largely accounts for the 
continued dominance of Great Britain in this group. This fact 
also explains why imports in this group from Continental European 
countries, particularly Switzerland, have been increasing both ab- 
solutely and relatively. Nevertheless, even in fine white goods the 
pressure of Japanese goods upon the Indian market is indicated 
by the steady, though small, increase in Japan’s share in the total 
imports from practically nothing pre-war to 1 per cent in recent 
years. In 1929-30, the Japanese imports in this group took a sharp 
upward swing, although the total imports sharply declined. Japan’s 
small share nearly tripled during the year. 


“Review of Trade of India for 1928-29, p. 197. 
[ 78] 
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A fourth, but relatively small, group of cotton cloth imported 
into India is “fents,” i.e., short length pieces or remnants that find 
a ready market in India because of their low price. This type of 
piece goods import is interesting because of the leadership of the 
United States as the source of supply, a leadership that was first 
attained in 1925-26 and has increased since that year. American 
exporters have regarded these short-length pieces as a by-product 
of the piece goods trade, to be disposed of at prices that will bring 
their quick sale. For this reason, American exporters have under- 
sold the British and obtained nearly two-thirds of the total im- 
ported. (Appendix, Table E.) As a matter of fact, fents account 
for a large share of the total imports of piece goods from the 
United States. In 1927-28, total imports of piece goods from the 
United States amounted to 28,232,000 yards of which 23,247,000 
yards were fents. 

One other item in the piece goods trade accounts for most of the 
United States imports not covered by fents. This is grey drills, a 
coarse grade of cotton cloth, the market for which was established 
immediately after the American Civil War largely by the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company of Biddeford, Maine. Up to the time 
of the Great War, the United States led in the import trade of 
this type of piece goods. (Appendix, Table F.) In fact “Pepperell 
drills” had become so well-known and had attained such a reputa- 
tion for quality that they became the standard by which even today 
in India all drills are judged. As late as 1913-14, 46 per cent of 
imported grey drills -were from the United States, the balance 
principally from Great Britain. After the War, American imports 
rapidly declined, although there has been some revival in the last 
three years. The decline has been due primarily to Japanese com- 
petition which has supplanted both the American and British drills. 
This has been a result of much lower prices quoted by the Japanese 
in connection with their superior organization for marketing, 
which is described below. The American drills are of decidedly 
superior quality and command a somewhat higher price in India 
than competing drills. But the price differential between the 
Japanese and American drills since the War has been so great as 
to overshadow the quality advantage to a large extent. 
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NATURE OF JAPANESE COMPETITION IN THE INDIA TEXTILE TRADE, 

The preceding paragraphs have given the main facts in regard to 
the extent and effectiveness of Japanese competition in the Indian 
cotton textile trades since the War. It remains to discuss the 
methods by which the Japanese have made that competition effec- 
tive. It has been repeatedly charged, especially by the Indian mill 
owners and by British competitors, that they have been unable to 
meet Japanese competition in India because of certain unfair 
methods and practices followed by the Japanese. Among the 
reasons assigned have been the failure of the Japanese to live up 
to the International Labor Convention agreements in regard to 
hours of labor in mills; the manipulation of a depreciated exchange; 
government bounties given directly or indirectly to the cotton 
textile industry; advantages on ocean freights made possible by 
government subsidy of Japanese steamship companies; financing 
advantages obtained through Japanese banks; and dumping. 

The justification of the accusations that unfair methods practiced 
by the Japanese are responsible for the success of Japanese com- 
petition is difficult to find. Even if admitted, it would be difficult 
to explain the success of the Japanese on the basis of the alleged 
unfair methods. The reasons for Japanese successes rather are to 
be found in Japanese costs and methods of production and market- 
ing, combined with the changes that have occurred in industrial 
and commercial conditions in Japan, in India, and in other 
competing countries. 

The investigation of the Indian Textile Industry made by the 
Indian Tariff Board in 1926-27 paid especial attention to the ques- 
tion of unfair competition. The report exonerated the Japanese of 
most of the charges made, but claimed that competition was “un- 
fair” in certain particulars. There was no evidence of an artificial 
manipulation of exchange, or that exchange continued to operate 
as an export bounty for the Japanese. On this point the report 
stated that the depreciation of the Japanese exchange, while it 
lasted, stimulated exports from Japan to India as a depreciating 
currency is bound to do, but the yen ceased its decline in Decem- 
ber, 1924, and had been steadily rising during and after 1925, up 
to the middle of 1927. Even during this period of rising ex- 

“Report of the Indian Tariff Board, p. 207. 
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change Japanese imports into India continued their phenomenal 
increases. 

In regard to “subsidies, bounties or other artificial advantages,” 
the Report states that “the cotton industry, so far as can be as- 
certained, has never been in receipt of any direct aid from the 
government in the way of subsidies or other financial assistance, 
so that any advantages it has in these respects merely consist of 
advantages which are shared by all Japanese industries alike.” 
Japanese steamship lines between Japan and India receive no sub- 
sidies; no export bounties are granted to the cotton trade. It is 
true that in 1925 the Japanese enacted legislation allowing the 
formation of “export guilds” for cooperative effort; but such 
legislation is common to many countries, as is illustrated by the 
analagous “Webb-Pomerene Law” operating in the United States 
which allows competing manufacturers to combine for export. 
The government also has given aid to its export trade in general 
in the way of exhibitions of Japanese goods in foreign markets, in 
sharing in the expense of sending delegations of business men 
abroad, in research and investigation of foreign markets. All such 
types of state activity in promoting trade are common in all com- 
mercial countries and can hardly be regarded as unfair or even 
unusual, although the Japanese have vigorously carried on such 
activities. Doubtless the cotton export trade has benefited in- 
directly and to a greater degree than other industries since the 
cotton trade is especially qualified by its size and organization to 
reap whatever benefits accrue from such activities. 

The charge that the Japanese were “dumping” cotton goods on 
the Indian market, the Report also declared to be without founda- 
tion. The fact that Japanese goods were being sold in the Indian 
market at prices with which Indian and British producers could 
not compete was not a result of selling abroad at prices lower 
than in the home market, but rather a result of lower costs of 
production and marketing. The evidence for comparisons of home 
and export prices, however, was found difficult to obtain, since 
the Japanese produce large quantities of piece goods in mills that 
operate solely for the export market in producing types of cloths 
not consumed at home. The basis for comparison of domestic and 


“Report of the Indian Tariff Board, p. 64. 
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export prices in such goods does not exist; but because the Jap- 
anese are underselling their competitors in such lines does not 
constitute dumping. 

In regard to labor conditions, the Report of the Tariff Board 
concludes that there was an element of unfairness in Japanese com- 
petition. The Japanese had failed to ratify the provisions of the 
Washington Labor Convention of 1919 relating to the limiting of 
the hours of work per day and week in industrial plants and to 
the prohibition of employment of women and children during night 
hours. British India had agreed to, and put into effect, these 
provisions, as had also practically all competing Western nations, 
Whatever advantages the failure to put into effect these provisions 
of the Labor Convention may have had—and doubtless it was a 
factor in Japanese costs of production—the conditions have been 
improved since the Report was issued. Night work in all Japanese 
cotton textile mills was abolished as of July 1, 1929, although many 
mills had abandoned this practice before that period. The removal 
of the night shift eliminates what her competitors regarded as the 
chief advantage possessed by Japan as far as labor regulations are 
concerned.” With respect to working hours per day and week, the 
conditions of labor in Japan still remain inferior to those of India 
and to the competing foreign countries. On the other hand, daily 
wages are higher in Japan than in India. 

The successful expansion of Japan’s textile exports to India 
cannot be explained in any important degree by unfair or question- 
able methods in production or marketing, even when it is granted 
that in the case of labor regulation Japan lags behind some of her 
competitors. Fundamentally, Japan’s ability to compete in India 
with both Indian and foreign producers rests upon the ability of 


“It should be here mentioned that the reasons for Japanese hesitation to put 
into effect the abolition of night work rested largely upon the fact that in Japan 
a large proportion of the textile workers are women. In India, on the other 
the larger proportion is men. For the Japanese to abolish night work for women 
would, therefore, be equivalent to the abolition of night operation of the mills. 
In India the same results would not follow. The use of the term “unfair” to 
designate the delay of the Japanese in putting this regulation into effect is 
fair to Japan. To have put it into effect would have prevented night operation of 
mills in Japan, but not in India. The Japanese claimed that time was ui 
to make the adjustments necessary to keep up their volume of production before 
final abandonment of the night shift. On the other hand, the Japanese definition 
of “night work” includes only the hours from 11 p.m. to § a.m. is still enables 
the mills to operate on two shifts although of shorter hours. Furthermore, with 
the abolition of the night shift, rest periods per month were reduced from four 
days to two, and under special conditions the hours of labor can be extended by 
the Ministry of Commerce. 

[ 82] 
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the Japanese to produce and export many types of cotton textiles 
of the quality demanded in India at prices that secure sales over 
all competitors. The success of the cotton textile industry and 
trade in Japan rests partly upon industrial advantages afforded by 
a favorable climate, cheap power, favorable geographic location in 
respect to raw materials and markets, and a considerable supply of 
cheap labor; partly upon the capacity of her industrial and mer- 
cantile leaders for organization and cooperation combined with a 
persistent and determined carrying into effect of the carefully 
planned policies for industrial and foreign trade expansion. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE JAPANESE TEXTILE TRADE. The advantages 
and disadvantages of Japan as a producer of cotton textiles cannot 
be discussed in this account without examining the whole problem 
of Japanese industrialization. The fact has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated, however, that Japanese mills produce many qualities of 
cotton goods, and especially the medium-grade goods, at as low or 
lower costs than Indian mills. Also, Japan steadily has been 
gaining ground in producing in competition with European mills 
certain higher grade goods. The methods and organization by 
which Japan has expanded her foreign trade in cotton textiles in 
India illustrate Japanese methods in other markets and, in certain 
respects, in other commodities. It is in these methods, rather than 
in subtle or mysterious “unfair” practices, that we must look 
chiefly for such success as the Japanese have had in the Indian 
textile markets. 

First, the organization of the textile manufacturing industry in 
Japan into a few large and powerful companies or “combines” 
gives financial strength to the industry and favors centralized 
management and cooperative action on the part of the industry. 
Instead of a large number of separately operated small mills 
there are a few large companies each of which operates many 
mills, Many of the unit mills in these combinations are of them- 
selves very large and modern plants. Nine of the largest of the 
combines represent 55 per cent of the paid-in capital and 80 per 
cent of all the reserves of the Japanese mills.“ The Dai Nippon 
Cotton Mills Association, for example, comprises 53 mills in dif- 

“Pease, The Cotton Industry of Japan, p. 27. These large companies are the 


Toyo, Dai Nippon, Kanegafuchi, Fugi Gasu, Osaka Godo, Nisshin, Kurashiki, 
Fakushima, and Kishiwada. 
[ 83] 
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ferent sections of Japan. Under unified management, these amal- 
gamations or combinations secure for the industry the advantages 
of specialized and large scale production as well as financial and 
management advantages. For example, when the writer visited 
one of the largest piece goods mills in Osaka, a mill which is one 
of the units of a large combine, all its looms were engaged in 
producing Indian “dhooties,” a cotton cloth used for native clothing 
in India. This kind of specialization in the mills is a common 
practice, especially in mills producing for export. Such specializa- 
tion gives the cotton industry not only production cost advantages, 
but enables it to study and meet the needs of foreign demand. 

Not only are the mills amalgamated into large combines, but the 
whole of the industry is united for cooperative effort under the 
guidance of “The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association.” This as- 
sociation comprises 97 per cent of all the cotton spindles of Japan, 
70 per cent of which is contained in the nine large combines men- 
tioned above. The effective cooperative activities of such an as- 
sociation is favored by the fact that so large a part of the mills 
are members of combines. Cooperative action in the industry is 
much easier among a few large units than among many indepen- 
dent units. The powerful Cotton Spinners’ Association not only 
provides statistical and research services for the industry, but 
furnishes a means of cooperative action on matters associated with 
the industry, such as the purchase of raw cotton, labor policies, 
relations with the Government and all other activities common to 
its large membership. The Japanese are especially adept in secur- 
ing close coordination and cooperation in such associations. The 
habit of cooperative effort long has been fostered by the Japanese 
family system and by the feudalistic organization under which they 
lived for many centuries. 

A third factor that accounts for the successful competition of 
the Japanese in the Indian market is found in the unique, but 
efficient, organization for marketing piece goods. The mills, even 
the large combines, with very rare exceptions do not export 
directly. The marketing of cotton manufactures is concentrated 
largely in the hands of very large trading companies specializing 
in cotton textiles. These companies are both importers of raw cot- 
ton and exporters of cotton yarn and piece goods. They serve the 
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al- industry both as purchasing and as selling agencies. Three of these 
es companies, commonly known as the “big three,” handle 80 per cent 
nd of the raw cotton imported into Japan and the same percentage of 
ed cotton goods exported.“ This type of organization enables the Ja- 
ne panese cotton industry to reap the benefits of large-scale marketing. 
in It not only brings about economies in the direct costs of marketing, 
ng but it further promotes the development of large scale and special- 
oe ized production with its resultant economies. The trading com- 
‘a panies, because of the great volume of their sales, are enabled so 
eS, to combine and distribute orders as to keep entire mills occupied 
with the production of a single type, or a few types, of goods. 
he Cotton cloth generally is exported from Japan with the special 
he marks of the export merchants rather than of the individual mills. 
- | It is possible, therefore, for a large trading company to contract 
in, for the entire output of a mill, or a group of mills, making the same 
N- | loth and to market it under several trade-marks and perhaps in 
is- | several foreign markets. Furthermore, in financing exports of 
Ils piece goods, these large trading companies, because of their large 
is | capital and high credit standing, can effect economies not possible 
n- to small exporters. They can borrow on the most favorable terms 
ly | and are assured of the most favorable discount rates from the 
ut | banks. They are also in a position to obtain the most favorable 
th terms for ocean and rail shipments and their financial and market- 
eS, ing facilities enable them to give the most favorable terms to the 
to foreign buyers. 
it Because of the volume of their business, each of the large trading 
he companies is enabled to maintain branch selling houses and ware- 
Se house facilities in the leading markets and thus to sell directly to 
ey the wholesalers in India. The foreign import middleman is elim- 
| inated. They have their branches or sub-branches and warehouses 
of “Pease, The Cotton Industry of Japan, pp. 40, 41. The “big three” are (1) The 
ut , Toyo Menkwa Kaisha, Ltd. (The Oriental Cotton Trading Company), a subsidiary 
| of the Mitsui Company; (2) The Nippon Menkwa Kabushiki Kaisha, Ltd. (The 
en Japan Cotton Trading Company); and (3) The Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha. These 


companies are both raw cotton merchants, purchasing cotton for the Japanese mills, 
rt | and yarn and piece goods merchants buying from the Japanese mills on their 
} account and selling abroad. They also, to a small extent, act as selling agents for 


ed mills on a percentage basis. They also own or control cotton mills in Japan, China, 
and, in the case of the Toyo Menkwa Kaisha, a mill in Bombay. 
ng In addition to the big three trading companies, there are several small Jopenete 
exporters in Osaka. Although very few of the mills attempt to sell directly through 
at- their own salesmen, several of them send abroad their representatives to study 
h foreign markets. Two large international trading houses, Volkart Brothers and 
e 3 —— we with branches both in India and in Japan, also sell Japanese cotton 
goods in India. 
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in all the principal marketing centers—in Bombay, Calcutta, Kara- 
chi, Rangoon. With such close contact with the markets, the most 
aggressive of sales activities is maintained and the maximum of 
services, in the way of deliveries and payment, is granted to 
buyers. At the same time, the competition between the trading 
companies keeps them alert and progressive. Amalgamation has 
not been carried to the elimination of a vigorous rivalry between 
them. 

In marketing in India, the fact that the large trading companies 
are both raw cotton merchants and piece goods merchants has 
certain advantages in competitive marketing. In the first place, a 
considerable saving in the overhead office expenses of the foreign 
branch is made possible. Bombay is the chief Indian market center 
for both Indian raw cotton and for piece goods. The Japanese 
trading company, with a single office in Bombay under one general 
manager, is able, therefore, to effect many economies both in cost 
of purchasing raw cotton and the sale of piece goods, although the 
buying and selling functions are kept distinct in separate depart- 
ments. Similar coordination is possible in other offices and sub- 
offices in the cotton growing sections of India. It must also be 
remembered that the Japanese personnel employed in foreign 
offices is much lower paid than that of British, American, or most 
other foreign firms operating in India. Because of all these reas- 
ons, the Japanese have been able to keep low the expenses both of 
raw cotton purchasing and selling of textile manufactures. Efi- 
cient buying of raw cotton, of course, is also an aid in keeping low 
production costs in Japan and thus contributes to Japan’s ability 
to compete. 

The trading companies also effect savings from the fact that 
they are financing both raw cotton imports and manufactured ex- 
ports. Purchases of raw cotton can be made to offset sales of piece 
goods. Dependent upon exchange and money rates in both Japan 
and India, the home offices of the trading companies in Osaka may 
adjust remittances and receipts to and from India to their financial 
advantage. Funds made available in India by the sale of piece 
goods may be made to finance purchases of raw cotton, and vice 
versa. Foreign exchange charges may be minimized and favorable 
exchange rates taken advantage of. 
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In addition to the economies produced by large-scale selling, the 

exporting companies are enabled more comprehensively to plan 
their selling campaigns in India and to give more effective com- 
petition through the methods of selling. For example, in expand- 
ing trade in India, the Japanese practice is to concentrate efforts 
on a certain line of staple goods in a certain market and, by com- 
bining aggressive sales efforts with mass production, sweep compe- 
tition out of the way.” Illustrating this, the Indian Trade 
Commission reports that the English market in Madras was killed 
for grey shirtings by a vigorous and concentrated attack by the 
Japanese and that they were attempting in 1928 to do the same on 
the higher grade English Jaconets.” 

It is noteworthy that complaints against inferiority of Japanese 
goods, or their failure to meet original specifications, a situation 
that has been a serious handicap to Japan’s export trade in general, 
applies least to textile exports. This is doubtless due to the 
effective organization of the trade both at home and abroad. 
The large companies, both manufacturing and marketing, have 
been able to establish and to maintain the quality of piece goods 
exports where small companies so often have failed and to give 
better service and greater satisfaction to their foreign customers 
than small independent firms have been able to give. 

A fourth factor in Japanese competition in India, somewhat 
related to the first three factors mentioned above, is the coordina- 
tion by the Japanese of the functions of marketing, shipping, and 
financing textile exports. Here, as in the organization and methods 
for production and sales, the advantages obtained are a result of 
the large-scale units and effective cooperation between them that 
characterizes modern Japanese business organizations. War-time 
shortage of shipping, combined with the Japanese demand for raw 
cotton from India and the expansion of sales of cotton textiles 
in that market, gave the large Japanese steamship companies an 
unusual opportunity for enlarging and perfecting their services to 
India. It was good business sense that prompted the steamship 
companies to cooperate with the large cotton merchants in de- 


a Jones, “The Indian Market for Cotton Goods,” Harvard Business Review, 
T, 1925. 
“Ainscough, Report on British Trade in India, 1927-28, p. 132. 
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veloping the trade in the most important commodities exchanged 
between Japan and India. The bulky cotton imports from India 
provided the opportunity for quoting the most favorable outward 
rates on cotton textiles to India. The balanced cargo principle is 
sufficient to explain the shipping advantages enjoyed by the cotton 
trade as far as India is concerned. As far as is known, there have 
been no subsidies granted to Japanese lines operating from Japan 
to India. That the steamship companies and the textile exporters 
have worked in harmony to their mutual advantage is another 
testimony to the ability of the Japanese for cooperative organiza- 
tion and action. 

The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association has for many years 
arranged with the steamship companies the freight rates on im- 
ported raw cotton and obtained a rebate of 1.4 yen per bale on 
long-term contracts.“ When, in early 1930, the Indian tariffs on 
textile imports were raised, aimed especially against the Japanese, 
the two leading steamship companies operating between Japan and 
India reduced rates on Japanese exports of yarn and piece goods 
one yen (50 cents) per ton, as an aid to the textile export trade in 
meeting the discrimination against Japan. A reduction of 50 cents 
per ton in freight rates on high-valued piece goods alone may have 
no appreciable effect on the sales prices of Japanese textiles in 
India, but it illustrates the close relationship between the shipper 
and the transportation companies. When combined with other 
similar reductions in the cost of production and marketing, such 
action may go far in enabling the Japanese to meet the new tariff 
increases. 

As in the case of shipping companies, so the large Japanese banks 
have expanded their branches in India and cooperated with the 
cotton merchants in furthering the interests of the trade. This 
is, of course, only sound business on the part of the banks. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, the principal foreign exchange bank in 
Japan, has its branches in the leading markets of India—in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Rangoon. Because of the volume of the business, 
it is to be expected that the bank would attempt to serve well the 
textile trade. Since all the large export merchants have their own 
branches in India, they settle accounts by drawing on their branches 

Pease, Japan Cotton Industry, p. 26. 
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by documentary interhouse bills. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
and the other exchange banks fix the interest rates on such export 
bills at levels favorable to the export trade. There is no evidence 
that the bank discriminates against non-Japanese traders for the 
purpose of benefiting the piece goods trade. 
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Total: Colored. . 


United Kingdom 
Germany . 


United States . . 


Japan 

China . 
Holland 

SS 
Switzerland . 


Total: Fents 


United Kingdom 
United States . 


3,197,129 


3,104,311 
6,732 
10,310 
8,901 

37 

24,622 
22.743 
5.953 


1,534,189 


1,516,028 
I 

9.754 
7,108 

16 


793,345 


781,407 


831,770 


770,396 
6,316 

6 

1,735 
20 
16,187 
22,474 


*Including Hongkong. 


1919-20 


1,080,748 
976,128 
75,954 

14 

7,673 


1,395 
1,601 


$33,341 


322,047 
311,043 
137 
2.753 

6 

4,084 


10 
568 


208,296 


187,025 


1,509,720 


1,291,764 
209 
13,458 
170,340 
910 
13,494 
10,024 
4,102 


421,784 


408,560 
10 

263 
3.820 
229 
5,839 


489,256 


448,598 
199 


659 
16,075 
6 


7,613 
9.757 
1,861 


1,089,799 
955,099 
98 


23,252 
90,275 
739 
12,029 
2,340 
740 


138,279 


121,559 


4,924 
1 
7,638 
2,313 
585 



























we E 





Tot fe Goods 


1924-25 1925-26 


rosea | 44 











% | Yards | % | Yards | % 


ards 











a6\100 |1,823,240/100 /|1,563,713/|100 


93,295 






1,613)}..... 
















205) do S| 9.357 
7,808) §i667| 8.2| 155,303 
07,778) 6085 4 4,859 
2,775) Vises] 7] 11,710 
13,161 sf] -4| «10.258 
1957) 7 iag3| si 7,390 


2,561 






845,511|/100 709,085|100 

727,421) 86 561,391| 79 
“oe 2,648)..... 2,460}..... 

4,447 14 109,839) 13 142,609} 20 
90,037 t 4,809) 1 SBEBI one 
7-2 oa...) 6G... BBiee vcs 
a. Ticecess 

‘cal ok 
beached 
100 548,876] 100 465,112/|100 


2) 97 $32,915} 97 446,266) 96 





SWcaes 
OES. bs. a 
ajo7) 1 4,484) 1 4,675) 1 
Eb cas ofe ve 18)..... Bheovocheces 
4493; 1 5.402) I 6,328) I 
7 $7j..... 549}..... 988)..... 
4727, = 4,906] 1 5,804] f 
ed, or Dyed 
493/100 406,971|100 365,836/ 100 
338,403] 83 267,405) 73 
BSRS-.-. 1,758]..... 
202)..... 642)}..... 
49,979| 10 69,542] 19 
Civic — *Whend 
6,208} 2 10,101} 3 
9,648} 2 9,807} 3 
2,467 I 1,547|....- 
20}..... ,882 /O80]..... 
15,088 21,88 23,680 
15.249)..... 11,646]..... 





$8.8|1,613,087| 88.5/1,286,708| 82.3/1,466,874| 82 

. 3,328}..... 
15,091 9 
13.6] 323,053} 16.4 


meands of Yards and Percentage of Total 






Yards | % 





243,587 
1,809 
19,713 


17,256 





Vards | % 


1,787,944|100 







1,973,380/100 






1,543.%10| 78.2] 1,456,092 





1928-29 


1927-28 





Yards % 












1,936,761/100 | 1,919,347|100. 











2.868)..... 
28,232| 1.4 


2,428)..... 
29,873| 1.5 
357,343) 18.4 
13,554 +7 
I.0 
1.9 
6) 


33,058 1.7 
561,966] 29.3 
10,048 & 
21,693) 1.5 
25,437 13 
10,276 6 


6,996 
19,580 
26,338 
14,895 


4 
1.0 


19,673 
37,601 
11,174 


1.3 
7 











748,411|r00 | 875,538|100 | 838,643 |r00 | 925,549| 100. 
588,782) 79 651,161) 74 581.618 | 60 520,515} 56. 
er Pee ter Ce nS ae eee eee 
2,690]..... S,.9631.%.'c SBOP fecee 916}..... 
154,865) 21 214.774) 25 241,746 | 29 393,696} 42. 
1,789)..... 6,936} 1 83.3601 -@ Pinsi ce ech eves 
A eee eee Oe ae ere sense 
Biesces 49). * 

Bes cctfescoudecefccecc§s ccccucs obese 
$70,952|100 556,462|t00 $54,078 |t00 | 473,584|r00. 
550,285] 96 $26,753| 9S 525,361 | 95 435,948] 92. 

S7Bl... 0s. | EOF bocce hes vctccneee 
297}..... 79S|.-++- SAMBO fone checcescucenaees 
2,882]..... 5.599] 1 5,461 I 13,880] 3 
ab uleoeee Glecscccheosecacestosencihe cces seseanne 
5,056) 1 7,506) © 8.415 | 2 7,504, 2 
1,689/..... 1,692}..... RGAE bo cccchocccasecoheesa e 
8,643| 2 12,176] 2 8,718 2 8,584] 2 
447,442|100 504,841/100 $06,936 |r00 483,475|100. 
318,300} 71 352,211] 70 335,606 | 66 278,620) 58. 
eo ae 2,644]..... 2,184 |..... EeAOBle cose 
S,968)..... 1,949}..... SEE bo 2 0 - shed so oc cena 
85,822) 19 102,668) 20 109,798 | 22 154,270] 32. 
SUG 0s < Sea eee Se eee welv'e 
13,697) 3 12,070| 2 11,256 2 14,186) 3. 
15,551 4 24,563 5 36,112 7 22,990 Ss. 
3.155} «€ 2,527| « 2,292 r 1,586]..... 
21,140}..... 36,538]..... 37,304 }..... 36,738|..... 
9,508]..... 12,984]..... 13,506 |..... 12,456]..... 


23,908}..... 


SS be 


meee 


POPE PMNS SOTOES Mm 0S A INSET 


FAECES NAS ARN RIVE 16 — Br AREAS IL SGT OMEN LAY a SARITA AT TPE oF 





Imports: Drills aie 
(Thousands of Yards. 


1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 yeaa’ 


Yards| % | Yards} % | Yards} % | Yarg % 
RE Srey det 9,811| 100 16,123] 100| 14,275 foal 10 


United Kingdom .. 1,148] 12 159] 1 5 
United States... . 4,067| 42 9,270} 58] 3,493] 8475] 
ee ee 4,477| 46 6,617| 41) 10,004 #107] 9 


APPE G 
Imports: Hosigptton an 
(Thousands of Rupees drcentag 





ee eo 22,293] 100] 6,897] 100) 8, 


United Kingdom .. 4,565) 21 896} 13] 1,142 
eS 32 5h Ga 193 I 232} 31 4ai 
Japan ....-..-. 13,979| 63] 4,514] 65} 6,405)i493 
United States... . ui 2,513) II 143} 2} 7ng 


Apre 
Imp : 
(Thousands of Rigid Percen 


Value! 
Total Hardware .. . 100] §9,190} 100} 51,46 


United Kingdom .. 5 52,524} 58|36,770| 62/25 
United States... . 22,553| 25)10,331| 17) 7,760 
Se. kk kee rool SME 3} 6,082) 10] 11,2408 
ae ee ee 7,581 8} 2,129] 4) 3,200)m5 
SE te a gtd. <8 6| 5,269 6) 3,878] 71 3,76 


*Cotton only; no data available at this time for wool hosiery. 


**Hardware includes: Agricultural Implements; other implements and tools; enameled ire 
metal lamps and parts; builders’ hardware; domestic hardware, and miscellaneous groups. Does 
clude cutlery and electro-plated ware. 

Source: Review of Trade of India. 
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$gg £¢ 6z rs cv 6Sz | 6ez | gl 69 ess | 6gh | - * * * * oz—-Sz6r 
698 av 9f g°I gI wire | lz ror | gg SoS | 6€b | °° * * * Se-bz61 
9SZ Ze 9z ¢ ¢ Lez | Liz | og 19 Hos + Gey.i° *. °° Pee 
gbZ oe ¢z o'r Z Lot | 6zz I'zr | 06 rev | GSE | > °° + * Se-erbr 
£19 ze oz Cr 6 I'9z | O91 9°6 09 LS? | ope | °°: *.* ee-1e6r 
ziZ oz $1 ¢ z £6 69 Vz SI ool | g6v | °* * * * * 1z-0761 
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gio‘r| €1 zi ol1 | €Z1 | 9°61 | oo | g6S | 609 | - * * * + b1-€161 & 
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-noy})} Jed |-noy3) Jad |-noy3)| Jed |-noyz)| sed |-noy3z)| sed |-noy3) 
suo], | areysg | suoy 





so11zun0-) 
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Imports: Mage ly 
(Thousands of Ruplal. 


1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 


Value % | Value 


Total, All Machinery ... 95,800 240,900 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany 
Belgium . 
Japan . 

Other . 


Electrical Machine 
hs + » % 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany 


Agricultural Machinery 
Total ee a 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Metal Working Machinery 
Total - ah ae te 8 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Germany 

Mining Machinery 
ed 6. tua 

United Kingdom 

United States 


Germany 
Belgium . 


Sewing and Knitting 
Machines and Parts 


United Kingdom 
Germany ; 


Textile Machinery 
Total es 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany 

Italy 


rs and Parts 


- baw 6 
United Kingdom ..... 126 
United States ...... g73p 1464 
Germany Pata my 5 sce Sad 72 


hachi ne: 


*Includes agricultural machinery, machine tools, industrial machinery of all kinds, typewriters, : 
**Beginning with 1928-29 railway locomotive engines and parts were classified under mack the 
for 1928-29 in this table are not, therefore, comparable with the preceding years. 
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Appaygiale J 
- Machinaal Millwork* 
ids of R ; Percentage of Total) 












192an 1924-25 1926-27 1928-29" 1929-30 


Value | avalue Value | % Value | % | Value | % 


















a fe | | | 
| 























244,1 158,900 183,579] 100} ....... 
206,6 133,300 S40,048l° TI ceccess 
15,100 20,670] II] ......- 
5,900 11,373} 6 
cies 1,601 SE ccnenes 
400 pa 
4,200 8,443 5 
20,226 23,691| 100 
17,657 18,530} 78] .....+. 
1,519 S.O0G) IIE cvdcads 
435 1,319 OF énanaes 
830 1,428} 100 
532 a rere 
261 899} 63 
3,676 3,298] 100 
2,796 2,349| 71 
480 SOGt IG ct ccuwe 
222 21 7 
12,585 8,002] 100 
8,230 3,924; 49 
4,020 3,652} 46 
2 194 2 
oveet 202 3 
6,869 8,911] TOO) ....... 
§.789| 84) 6.655] 83] 7.320] Sxi 7,488] Gal .....-+] ceed cocvese 
O90i 24) 38.384] 24) 2.990] ES) ScGG). BBD vcass ccd bcok: sane 
38,081 36,495} 100] ....... 
36,148 BETIS, OBL ccecesc 
1,034 660 2 
639 888 a. ebaeie 
162 256 Bh véenees 
1,455 RS WOE: veces 
IIs Gat BEE ccsceen 
1,293 a are 
32 GH vs¥k* veeawse 
~writers, Machinery, printing machinery. 


der maci@™erly they were under railway plant and equipment, a heading discontinued with 1928-29. The figures 
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APPENDIX TABLE K 
Imports: Motor Cars 


Number and Country of Origin 














Year 1913-14 
(pre-war ) 


War average 
(1914-15 to 
1918-19) 

Year 1919-20 

Year 1920-21 

Year 1921-22 

Year 1922-23 

Year 1923-24 

Year 1924-25 

Year 1925-26 

Year 1926-27 

Year 1927-28 


Year 1928-29 | 


Year 1929-30 


United 
Kingdom | States* 


1,669 


537 
448 
2,541 
790 
449 
1,005 
1,682 
2,399 
2,546 
3,600 
3,645 
3,758 


United 


1,681 
95353 
10,120 
802 
1,386 
2,865 
3,106 
4,143 
4,030 
6,031 
10,145 
9,620 


49 
3 
192 
158 
61 
153 
215 
367 
607 
538 
277 
364 


Canada |France} Italy C 


28 

17 
218 
222 
131 
37° 
235 
860 
1,416 
1,367 
967 


1,150 


Other 
ountries 


22 

84 
423 
347 
450 
301 
186 
213 
122 
186 
167 
189 


2,317 
9,925 
15,432 
2,895 
4,323 
7,984 
9,380 
12,757 
13,197 
15,122 
19,567 
17,399 


*The country of origin of many of the cars imported from the United States of America 
during the years previous to 1920-21 is Canada. 


Source: Review of the Trade of India in 1928-1929, p. 35. 





Imports: Railway 
(Thousands of 


1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-7 SS 
Value | % %, % | Value | % | Value lian 
Total . . . . . | 140,615} 100] 90,493] 100] 165,955] 100] 218,613) 100) 137,60 


United Kingdom 133,260 69} 159,408] 96] 212,104) 97/| 128,40 
United States. . 46}. 2,237 I} 1,288]....) 1,606 
Australia. ... 3,120 ere 1,243|....| 2,434 I Ras 
Belgium .... PrT. 4. Rees hs is 752|....1 3,003 
Germany. ... 3,075 oean 948 


Private Total . . | 100,347 ‘ 141,305] 100} 189,106} 100} 110,581 


United Kingdom 134,782] 95) 183,978) 97] 104,032 
United States. . peed 2,234} 2] 1,280 9 
Australia. .. . 3 .see| 1,243] I] 2,055 845). 
Belgium .... it's ue 676|....| 2,076 
Germany... . eye 94 


Government Total. 100} 29,507} 100] 27,024) 


United Kingdom 100} 28,126 
United States . oe 8 
Australia . 

Belgium 

Germany . 


*Does not include rails, fishplates, etc. The chief items are railway carriages, freight cars, loco 
engines. 
No data available for 1928-29; discontinued from April, 1928. 
APPEl 
Imports: E 
(Thousands of R 


Value | % | Value Value Value 
Total .... . . « |1%,201] 100] 15,496] 100] 41,839] 100) 40,634 


United Kingdom . . 8,609] 77| 8,001] 52/28,883| 69] 28,425) 70) 15,200)R7 222 
United States... . 1,194, 11| 5,629] 36] 9,503] 23] 7,976] 20) 1,88I/EBr Aso 
eh sss 662} 6 194|.... 780| 2] 2,070/81,579 
ei ee AF 6% 5| 1,266] 3) 407) | 10% a0 
4 Sk 271 4| 756| 2] 1,660) 4] 12,0018 s67 
Netherlands ... . 24)... 1} 733| 2| 683] 2| G5BIR 96 


*Including telephone and telegraph, not being machinery. 
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. L 
Rolling Stock* 
of Total) 


1925-26 1927-28 
Value % Value % Value % 
81,439 60,951} 100] 93,490 


“1923-24 1924-25 


65,103 37,184 62,489 
1,615 2,433 1,094 
1,865 2,937 1,825 
7,465 10,615 22,313 
3,491 4,252 3,636 


49,954 32,624 47,687 


42,453 20,084 37,144 
1,470 2,082 1,036 
777 2,366 1,17! 
2,764 3,865 5,930 
1,812 2,781 1,785 





31,485 28,327 45,803 


22,650 17,100 25,345 
145 351 58 
1,088 57! 654 
4,701 6,750 16,383 
1,679 1,471 1,851 





te M 
@ Apparatus* 
mentage of Total) 


% Value | Dy % | Value 





19,716} 100} 25,198 


14,088 67} 17,019 18,516 19,899 
I 1603} 10} 3339 31540 3,959 
2,261) IO} 2,196 2,806 3,038 

183] 214 333 561 
529 684 845 1,210 
713} 1,029 1,275 1,486 











Imports: Instry; 
(Thousands of 


1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 | 10909 


Value | % | Value} % | Value| % | Value 


Total: Scientific. . . 3,453 


United Kingdom .. | 1,234) 90 2,819 
United States... . 27} 2 372 
Oe 72; 5 107 
ME ooh se . et. eT oe 155 


Total: Surgical ... 1,217 2,410 1,525} 100 


United Kingdom .. 950 1,769 1,206} 79 
United States... . 108 450 169] 11 
Es 6S ddl 115 42 69) 5 
See Bee. 44 149 81) 5 


Imports: Toys and Requi 
(Thousands of Ri 


ee 8s Ns a ee 5,910} 100) 3,426] 100} § 


United Kingdom . . 2,039} 34] 1,149] 33] 1,255 
United States... . 1,094, 19 98} 3 
OM. te baie 469} 8] 946) 28] 2,00 
SES Tey ae 1,799] 30| 883) 26) 986% 
ee ns 509} 9} 350] 10) 646) Bing 


APPEM 
Imports: Gill 
(Thousands of Ri 


Sa 33,762| 100| 22,249] 100} 25,960 


United Kingdom .. | 2,620 5 6,667} 20) 4,436) 20) 3,7 
Germany. .....| 2,859 ooe] 2,039 @ 2ten te 

cs 5. to 4,667} 14] 2,387) 11} 2,536 
Czechoslovakia ... 14|....| 1,538} 7} 40 
SN eee ms 4,327, 13) 559] 2] 9§2 

Oa. tT Sek. ae 1,044] 3) 459] 2] 1,018 96 
ig Eg ae 13,108} 39) 8,608) 39) 8,005 
RS ee 10} 1,903 5| 1,117) 5) 1 


*1913-14, 1919-20 and 1920-21 data are for Austria-Hungary; other data are for Austria only. 
**1 928-29 data by countries not available at present. 
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and Surgical 
of Total) 


1924-25 


1,602 
1,078 
195 
295 
34 
AppEyiale O 
Requisig@Games and Sports 
s of R of Total) 
5,906} 100 
1,238} 21 
690} 12 
1,979} 33 
1,378] 23 
630} II 
Appel 
rts: Gif Glassware 
3 of Rug penta of Total) 
5: 74) 100) 26,001; 100 
3,7 JJ 13 2,909 
4, 3 6:17 3,896 
2,539) | 10} 2,711 


4,0, 7 17 
u 3 

1,018 $67 3 

8,00, 33} 6,574 

1,2 4 970 

a onl: 


1925-26 


I,012| 60 
201; 12 
419) 25 

62 3 


25,946) 100 


2,623} 10 
3,989} 16 
2,276 9 
8,274] 32 
311 I 
837| 3 
6,749| 26 
887; 3 


1926-27 


25,288 


2,547 
5,181 
2,669 
6,333 
372 
637 
6,641 
908 
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1927-28 


2,200] 100 
70 


1,544 
138 
429 

89 


2,286 
1,480 
105 


551 
150 


1928-29** | 1929-30 


23,749 


2,073 
4,973 
2,482 
5,720 

499 

528 
6,958 
1,417 








ApPE { 





Imports: Earthenware and Pg eludir 


United Kingdom 


; 858] 14 6 862) ro 


7371 9 599 


United Kingdom 


United States 





United Kingdom 








(Thousands of Rug centas 


ee 






1922-9! 1923-2 
Value 


7,700 7,728 
64 4,364 3,8 ) 


2,104 








1921-22 


7 









Value 







205 Go| 
290 0} 


















13,637} 71| 13,842) (13,533 
2,274, 12| 2,074) } 3-4 
1,062 6 761, | 597 


19,088] 100] 20,170 (38 


425, 2) 77a) | 1,188 
157 I 403 + 324 
292 2 208 195 





15,837| 100] 16,609 117,190) 
7,243} 46) 7,595) | 8,287 

689} 4} 1,049) 4 1,957 
2,068} 13] 1,908) #3,053 
S208 one 










Appen@BLE T 
Imports: Dyes Obtaim Coal 

Thous# Ounds 
Pounds| % | Pounds| Punds 


— j————_—______ |__|... | | | 8 | 


United Kingdom 


United States 





11,615| 100| 14,120 6,676) 
2,960] 26] 1,325) 273! 


5,855] 50| 9,922) fF L189 
757| 7| ay 936 
514 4 920 1,264 
372 3 1,00, 268 
697| 6 = 








1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 





1922-23! 1923-24 1928-29 




























alue % | Value | %| Value | %| Value | %/| Value | % | Value | % 
7,728) if 7,091 

3,835] 7 3.122] 44) 2,949) 40) 2,905) 38) 2,995) 36] 3,030) 38) 2,827) 39 
2,494) | 2,392) 34, 2,871) 38) 3,484/ 46) 3,312) 40) 3,259} 40] 2,545] 35 
3 | 543 8 624 8 538 7 631 8 636 8 535 7 
120 145} 2 333} 5 229, 3 571] 7 268} 3 256, 3 
899] | 889] 12 710} _ 9 489! 6 773|_—9 878] 11! 1,402] 19 
APPENABLE R 


nicals #hemical Preparations 





0,170] K 20,474) 100 20,883| 100} 20,264; 100} 24,435| 100| 26,495] 100 24,794| 100 
3,842| ¢13,533| 66 13,080} 63) 12,401) 61 14,155} 58} 14,672) 55] 14,729| 59 
2,974) | 3456 17) 3,946) 19) 4,197) 21 5,248] 22) 5,687; 22) 4,149} 17 


761} | 597, 3 441; 2 582) 3 661; 3 877} 3] 1,168) 5§ 
772| | 1,188} 6 1,095) 5 632) 3) 1,434 6 1,767] 7] 1,45 6 
403, | 324) 2 416) 2 363) 2 407| 2 6771 3 422} 2 
208 195, 1 248; I 272| 1 335| 1 330) 1 358} 1 
wt 

Appent BLE S 

rts: Drie Medicines 

- Chemil Narcotics) 

Th u 


6,609] 17,190] 100] 16,964) 100) 17,311] 100| 19,002] 100} 19,828] 100| 20,213] 100 
7,595| | °:287; 48) 8,492) 50} 8,470) 49} 8,635] 45} 8,423] 43] 8,808] 44 


1,049 1,657; 10 1,743| 10 2,052} 12 3,342| 18 4,571| 23) 3,645) 18 
1,908) 1 3,053 18 2,552) 15 2,508} 15 2,560} 14 2,250} II 2,426] 12 
1,240} | 1310} 8 1,434 8 1,330 8 1,773 9 2,023} 10} 1,897 9 

Se essesnnsesnie-nsnsnnneenens 


App BLE T 
Coal Tar 



















Pounds | % | Pounds Pounds 


% 


Pounds 





% % 





_—_——— | [| | — | | | 











14,120 6,676} 100} 18,712] 100; 10,313] 100] 15,007] 100| 18,465) 100 
1,325) | 2731] 16 677 4 1,056] 10 1,186 8 1,646 9 
9,922) 1189] 67; 13,584] 73) 5,515] 54} 8,996] 60] 12,101] 66 
726\) 835 5 643} 3) 1,571) 15} 1,953] 13] 1,390] 8 






8 1,896} 10 827 8 1,411 9 747 4 
268; 2) =1,495) 8 471|  § 514, 3 252) 1 
2 259 I 606 6 487 3 605 3 











OS ee ee 
United Kingdom . 
Germany 

United States 
Netherlands . 
Belgium . 
Switzerland 


Household and Laundry: 


MS aw oo 
United Kingdom . 
Other Countries 
Toilet Soap: 

eS 
United Kingdom . 
United States 


Total . oe 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Germany 

France 

Italy 

Japan . 


1913-14 


1919-20 


AppEwigg 


Imports: P 


1920-21 I92I-22 


19 


Pounds} %|Pounds} %|Pounds| %|Pounds| %|Pour 


38,441|100| 27,194|100| 34,708|100| 26,397|r00| 29,671hg,52 


27,209| 71 
2,699 
314 
3,087 


onmn 


2,906] 8 


Value | % 


4,718)|100 


4,691| 99 
27| I 


2,493)| 100 
1,920) 77 
161} 6 


2,203} 100 
1,078) 49 
242| II 
304 
ta @ 
177| 8 
160] 7 


22,535| 83} 29,293] 84] 20,828 


7 ee 
1,439) 5 


34]... 
Gets: wa 


280) I 
2,229] 6 
IOI}... 


1,440 
689) 3 
186 


I 
691} 2 484) 2 


79) 22,887) 85,793 
6 2,642) 42,376 


449|} 39! 


459 
I,10 


APPEN 
Impo 


(Thousands of Ru: 


Value | %| Value | %} Value | % 


7:423|100 
7,030] 95 
393| 5 


4,400] 100 
3,429| 78 
795| 18 


4,021}100 
1,628) 41 


7,704|100| 7,322|100 


7,543} 98) 7,259) 99 
161; 2 63) I 


5,888)/ 100 
5,089] 86 
596} 10 


1,340|100 
1,151| 86 
113} 8 


51450) 100 
3,051} 56 


2,439|100 
1,014) 42 
34 


860 


Per 










U 


(Tho 





1925-26 





192 23-24 | 1924-25 


| Pound ound 































| 29,671\1g1,525|100| 33,349|100] 35,868/100 

| 22,887] Bs,793| 82) 23,779] 71] 24,889) 69 

| 2,642) $2,376} 8| 2,637) 8) 3,485) 10 

| 4408 39) 1) 777 815| 2 

459} 336 1) 1,159 1,188] 3 
860] 3 


| 1,104 


1,339 


1,572) 4 
| 


APPENIABLE V 
Impo ap 
ds of Rugid Per Cent of Total) 



















1926-27 


25,793| 66] 29,197 
3,569 

879 
1,937 
2,734 


4,579) 12 

1,010} 3 

1,148] 3 

2,176) 6 
I 





Value | %| Value | %} Value | %/ Value | % 



















Value %| Value | %| Value | % 
7,464 8,920|/100} 9,921/100} 9,958|100} 10,936|100 
7,349 8,804] 99} 9,757| 98} 9,788) 98] 10,630) 97 
115 116) I 164; 2 170} 2 306; 3 
3,470 3,525|100| 3,810/100] 4,663|100) 4,679/100 
2,913) 92,588 2,924| 83) 3,015] 79] 3,471| 74| 3,663) 78 
337} 10 534] 14 839} 18 711) 15 





Per Cent of Total) 


4,17084,894/100} 4,511|100| 4,956|100 
1,738)88:938| 40| 2,060] 46) 2,143) 43 
I, 1925) 39 1,227| 27 1,444) 29 
317|} 344) 7 325] 7 413] 8 
75) 101) 2 190} 4 250| 5 

2 102} 2 175| 4 144] 3 
7 344, 8 7 








1927-28 




















38,876|100| 43,817|100] 44,185|100 
67| 28,182 
8 


3,800} 9 
1,636, 4 
1,463) 3 


3,062} 7 


5,702|100| 6,235/100 
2,357| 41| 2,432) 39 
1,511} 27} 1,782] 29 
714| 13 610} 10 
449) 8 562} 9 
149) 3 197; 3 


402 


6 


10,205|100 


9,524) 93 
681} 7 
























see we wate ae 


eee eeetanee 





Paper and Pasteboard: 


Total 


United Kingdom 
United States . 
Germany . 
Austria* . 
Norway 

Sweden 
Netherlands 


Japan 


Imports: P 
(Thousands of R 


1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 19 


Value| % | Value} % | Value] % | Value} % | Value ale 9 


15,877] 100] 23,446] 100] 73,034) 100) 23,411| 100) 27,867) 9,108) 1 


8,927 8,773| 37|31,261| 43|11,167| 48) 13,388 o} 
14! 5,926} 25| 8,743] 12] 1,380 6| 1,112] 1459 


2,743 1,870 3] 1,858 8} 3,070} §891| | 
ek a 74|....]| 292) 9757 
12| 12,533 2,258 4,194] 0524 
4| 6,893 2,016 1,906} $340 
I 1,775) $945 


*Figures for 1913-14 are for Austria-Hungary; 1919-20 and 1920-21 data are for Austria and Hung 


Figures for 1921-22 and 1922-23 are for Austria only. 


APPEN@BLE Y 

Imports: Pegm Proc 
I. KgeOil 

Thousand peri 1G 





Gals. | % | Gals. | % | Gals. | % | Gals. | % | Gals. | % 





Total: Kerosene . 


United States . 
Dutch East Indies, 
Total 

British Borneo 

Straits Settlements 
Persia re 
Russia and Georgia 


68,850} 100] 94,135] 100] 57,192] 100] 46,498] 100] 50,313) #955) 10 
42,311) 62) 45,584) 48) 35,641] 62) 40,186) 86) 39,068 


30] 27,141| 29) 12,129] 21] 3,293] 7] 5,376 
1,209 








Total: Fuel Oil 


United States . 
Dutch East Indies, 
Total 
British Borneo 
Straits Settlements 
Persia . as 


*Total for Borneo. 





34,135} 100) 48,163 
ie aks 30 
11,156} 33]17,022| 35) 2,035 
566 326 I 978 


2,110 14] 3,074) 5] 5,187 
20,231] 59} 24,515] 51/ 51,386) 88) 50,917 
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AppE xX 
rts: Pad Pasteboard 
of Rw tage of Total) 


1922~-241923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


—_———— | | | |] | N.. 


















100] 30,347} 100) 28,105} 100} 30,820} 100] 30,062} 100} 32,995 





49} 13,022| 43) 11,663) 42) 10,930} 36) 10,959| 36) 12,326 | 37]....... 33 


950} 3) 1,323) 5] 1,476] 5] 1,336) 4) 834] 3)....... 2 
6,425} 21) 3,416] 12] 4,977) 16) 3,513] 12] 4,370 | I3}....... 12 
1,276 4| 1,762 6| 2,335 8} 1,940 7| 3,034 A ncn sins taaaia 9 
2,720 Q| 2,532 9} 3,111] 10) 3,430] II] 3,737 | Ell}....... 14 
1,355 4) 2,019 7| 2,182 7| 2,805 9} 2,452 Wes Pecan 10 
2,249 7| 2,518 9} 2,393 8} 2,511 8} 2,502 are 7 

eee s We aca Wns: ess oe <0 750 . + camies 














% | Gals. | % | Gals. | % | Gals.| %| Gals. |% | Gals. 





100] 79,222| 100] 64,050} 100/ 94,406] 100|104,660 |100] 106,457/100 















75| 56,249) 71|55,585| 87|47,133| 50] 14,009 | 13) 23,365) 22 


12) 5,762) 7 
3| 7,368) 9 
4,719, 6 


51328) 7] 4311) Sj---+--]e- ss 17,984] 19) 42,803 | 43) 36,845) 34 


5,763| 9|12,419| 13] 14,934 | 12 

















li Oil 


:,547| #400} 100) 90,174 100| 93,605 100} 90,582 100}106,728 100} 103,695|100 
EGC e Liisa 30d oe obvtns ube | 1,119) Bh cu vwewle att epee 














756} 13) 6,425 
032; 8 4,842 
0 4 
02) 75|77,670| 8 


7| 7599)  8| 8,408). O 7,97 Jl. cewcwefe. fe veeeletege 
5|11,675| 13) 11,084 7 9,216} 9} 15,499*| 15 
1,103 I] 2,244 2) 4,263 2,896) 3| 6,575 6 
6|72,098| 77) 66,648 74 86, 180 80] 81,616 | 79 
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Imports of ( 
I. By Gh 
(Th o ‘ 













War 
Average 1919-20 1920-21 


Pre-war 
Average 






1921 








58,228 





Total 114,513 137,300 119,755 162,519 134,847 














































Railway Plant: Total .....++4+-s 27,959 12,498 44,620 24.650 29,501] 97,023 
Carriagesand Wagons ...... 11,086 5,801 35,779 10,805 1 13,107 
Locomotivesand Tenders .... . 6,898 4,156 4,407 12,879 8, 10,838 
Rails and Fishplates* ....... 5.572 1,129 4,093 797 2,268 
Materials for Construction. .... 4.403 1,412 341 169 $10 

Machinery and Millwork. ...... 2,815 2,737 4,470 8,758 11,988} 30,450 

Metals and Ores—Total ......-. 6,210 14,186 16,669 20,711 15.177) 9,648 
ee cS os ven 6 pe 3,510 4,650 7,287 9,623 8,888) 7,813 
a ee a ee ae 1,640 5,662 5,862 4,887 4,668 813 
MRO ns et tte el 1,060 3,878 3,520 6,201 1,591) 1,022 

CT ee ee 1,543 20,761 12,839 2,178 2,861) 5,328 
I, i cy Se tees gi wales 478 5,134 2,971 6or I, 3,619 
Soa) 6. e ard: A050 es 409 4,364 2,973 1,050 575 726 
SS A 6 a ewe! ae 656 11,263 6,895 527 13 983 
Instruments and Apparatus .... 1,816 3,775 4,191 6,878 11,0) 6,793 
Hardware and Cutlery ...... 2,959 6,448 8,700 9,517 D717 7,456 
MOONE ow tt tt ts 969 2,222 2,713 3,123 5,161 
Apperel*** .. ; at ee 368 7,130 4,216 929 18: 1,546 
Arms, Ammunition, etc. stadia Ae 2,422 10,558 10,436 5,930 1,5) 6,664 
ee ee ee ee ee 539 2,239 1,110 1,323 r 1,040 
Drugsand Medicines ....... 708 1,513 2,009 2.454 3,460 
Ships and Parts of Ships i 195 2,777 195 885 ; 2,065 
Telegraph and Construction Materials 1,182 1,795 5.790 4,332 6,3: 3,788 
Carriagesand Carts ....... 215 1,169 3.751 8,512 12, 11,207 
Pe . O°. 2! @ 3 0% éaete 1,517 408 Ee turer) 15,6618 11,189 
EE sion eho + s +8) 8 ‘ 6,811 24,297 19,332 19,575 32,67F 12,029 





*Transferred to “iron or steel’’ from 1925-26. 

**I ncludes “rails and fishplates’’ from 1925-26. 

**Excludes hosiery and boots and shoes. 

Source: Review of the Trade of India 1919-20 to 1928-29, Table 6. 


II. Qountries 
(Thousands of Rupid Perce 





1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 








‘ 









Total. ........ ... | 80,600} 100 | 137,300] 100 | 119,755} 100 | 162,512) 100 95,719] 1 
United Kingdom ......| 75,021) 93 102,121| 74 111,360} 93 130,284} 80 76,228 
EE Sn dhe 6 is ay SIGE 54s 0 decd aehhas eeee sei 140| .. 313 
Beigium. . . Le ee 24S) ... sane oeeneed a oo 987 

EY “6:9 © S ae ee <8 11 he 1,179 I 1,339 I 1,801 I 2,409 

6 bP lh ohn! Gee are < ae 2,548 2 2,096 2 4.409 3 2,099 
EE ee eo SS7\ «.. 223) ... 5,272 3 

United States ......./] Ol 5 25,446| 19 403} ... 9,051 6 2,382 
OS ae ess ee. ca 106 ' 96] ... 

Australia | 1,214 2 3,045 3 3,288 3 1,418 I 1,462 
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upees 


34,847 


19,025 
614 
2,120 
2,033 
3,241 
152 
1,758 


264) . 


1,130 


ment Stores 


Rupees) 


1923-24 


EN 


untries 


95,719 


22,800 
12,220 
8,513 
517 
1,550 


10,024 


6,040 
4,538 

426 
1,076 


7,003 
3,219 

634 
3,150 


5,110 
5,227 
5,586 
1,676 
2,812 
687 
2,311 
74 
1,485 


17,501 


1924-25 


67,383 


12,955 


3,307 
2,856 
2,869 
1,306 
2,427 
502 
S517 
43 
209 
4,429 
184 
14,424 


Percentage of Total) 


1923-24 


95,719) 100 


76,228} 80 
313] .. 
987 

2,409 


1924-25 


67,383 


54,985 
1,517 
2,003 
2,865 


1925-26 


1925-26 


98,235 


31,485 
21,619 

5,395 
4,471 
I1,I29 


13,151 
10,222 
1,158 
1,771 


5,856 
1,889 

729 
3,238 


4,410 
2,839 
2,906 
2,010 
2,857 
759 
553 
139 
222 
2,645 
90 
17,184 


1926-27 


95,976 


28,327 
20,756 


6,471 
2,198 
1,588 


5,716 
1,778 

925 
3,013 


4,651 
2,948 
2,956 
2,390 
2,371 
845 
432 
357 
44 

37 


2 
22,593 


1926-27 


1927-28 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


116,874 89,105 
45,803 
22,987 


478 
523 
1,306 


4,276 
1,953 
496 
4,796 
85r 
342 
Ir 

3r 

ar 

8 
30,145 


1928-29 


116,874 


75,788 
3,470 
19,608 
4,828 
950 

25 
4,576 
679 
2,378 


100 








LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


International Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907 to 
No. 199, June, 1924. These documents present the views of distin- 
guished leaders of opinion of many countries on vital international 
problems and reproduce the texts of official treaties, diplomatic corre- 
spondence and draft plans for international projects such as the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The most recent publications are 
listed below. A complete list will be sent upon application to Inter- 
national Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 

257. British Arbitration Policies, by Norman L. Hill, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science, University of Nebraska. 

February, 1930. 
258. Documents Concerning the Origin and Purpose of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 
March, 1930. 
259. The Eighth Year of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
b anley O. Hudson, Bemis Professor of International Law, 
arvard w School. 
April, 1930. 
The Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, by 
Chester H. Rowell. 

May, 1930. 

261. The Soviet and Religion: Debate in the British House of Lords, 
April 2, 1930; Decree of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee and Soviet of the People’s Commissaries of the 
R.S.F.S.R., April 8, 1929; Protest of His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
against Religious Persecution in Russia, February 2, 1930. 

June, 1930. 

Spectra, Butitetin. Memorandum on the Organization of a Régime of 

European Federal Union, addressed to twenty-six governments 

of Europe, by M. Briand, Foreign Minister of France, May 

17, 1930. 


260. 


une, 1930. 

262. i Final Settlement of the Reparations Problems Growing Out 
of the World War. Protocol, with Annexes, Approved at the 
Plenary Session of The Hague Conference, August 31, 1929 and 
Agreements Concluded at The Hague Conference, January, 1930. 

September, 1930. 

263. Memorial to Gustav Stresemann. Address by Dr. Julius Curtiu 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the People of the Unite 
States, June 21, 1930, and Related Material. 

October, 1930. 

264. The attempt to Define Aggression, by Clyde Eagleton, Associate 

Professor of Government, New York University. 
November, 1930. 

265. European Federal Union. Replies of Twenty-Six Governments of 

Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 17, 1930. 
December, 1930. 

266. Minerals and International Relations: The International Relation- 
ship of Minerals and International Movement of Mineral Prod- 
ucts in Peace and War, by Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.S.I. 
K.C.LE., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
of Edinburgh University. 

anuary, 1931. 

267. Studies in World Economy. No. 1. The Conditions of Enduring 
Prosperity, by James T. Shotwell. The International Implica- 
tions of the Business Depression, by Raymond B. Fosdick. 

February, 1931. 

Spectat Butietin. Peace on Earth: Allocution of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI, to the Cardinals resident in Rome on Christmas Eve, 
1930; Allocution of His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, August 1, 
1917. 

February, 1031. 

268. Studies in World Economy. No. 11. _ International Competition 
in the Trade of India, by George B. Roorbach, Professor of 
Foreign Trade, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

March, 1931. 
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